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N all ages, all in all” 
ſtations, people commit 
;kfollies. Thoſe of the 
great world are moſt brilliant 
and conſpicuous; but thoſe of 
the common ſort of men ſhould 
not be leſs intereſting. I have 
therefore ſelected my Heroes from 
the middling ranks of life; 1 
on the ſu ppoſition, that 1 ſhall, 


by this means, pleaſe the greater 
number, perhaps the wiſer part, : 
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PP my Regiders, We like to * 
ſoftened by ſtories of people up- 


on a level with ourſelves. Two. 


. _ young Fools, whom a paſſion for 


the ſtage and adventures tempted 
from home; a young Girl, whom 
. a fooliſh paſſion for a ſtranger 
* carried far from her native coun- 
try; a Philoſopher, whom love 
conducted to a deſart; theſe are 
the Characters 1 bring . the 
| lag. | | | 

© Aftive i in indolence, abroad we roam 

In queft of happinefs, which dwells at home: 


With vain purſuits fatigu'd, at length we find, 
No place excludes it from an equal mind, 
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CHAP. 1. 


” \ 8 


The Birth and Education of Courfiliac. 


N YouNe man of quality quits Paris at 
& che age of twenty; poſts thro France; 

M viſits foreign courts; and returns to 
| * his father's houſe, after ſeeing magni- 
ficent buildings, the maſter-pieces of ſculpture, 
and antiquities. His idle curioſity is gratified, 
Tt is all the advantages he derives from his travels. 
But has he learned any thing of the zun 
heart? Has he diſcovered the hidden ſprings that 
ſet it in motion? In a word, has he acquired the 
* . 0 . 
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OO SS 
knowledge of men? No, ſurely; for he never 
ſtood in need of them. The reſtleſs fondneſs, 


and profuſe tenderneſs of his parents followed him 
as he went, and ſtrewed his way over with 


flowers: he was always a ftranger to fatigue, 
And never reduced to the neceſlity of imploring 
the ſuccour of his fellow creatures. Our hero, 
however, travelled not in this way. He was the 


iport of fortune: adverſity taught him to ſound 
the depths of the human heart; and his good- 
luck inſtructed him in the knowledge of himſelf. 


Experience and * are the two beſt ſchools 
or man. | D 


M. Dao, the father of Cour ſillac, cod 


the ſtation of a Judge, in a ſmall town near Au, 
the capital of Provence. At his firſt ſetting out in 


life, he diſcovered excellent diſpoſitions, and was 


long conſidered as the oracle of equity. But he 


loſt himſelf at laſt in the labyrinth of the law: he 


Was ſeduced by the general bad example of its 
miniſters, who make no ſcruple of ſacrificing 
innocenee to intereſt; and their pernicious prin- 


-ciples became the foul that directed all his eps, 


and dictated all his determinations. 


Ir happened one day that a fair plaintiff came 
to ſolicit him; ſhe threw herſelf. at his knees; 7 Ip 


the watered, them with tears, more eloquent 


han the moſt ſtudied 9 They found an 


3 5 
ealy way to his heart; which the phlegm of old 


age had not as yet ſecured againſt the influences 
of love. The Judge, however, was determined. 


condition ſhe wou'd only give him herſelf and her 


to accommodate his affection to his intereſt. He 
promiſed every thing to his fair petitioner, upon 


patrimony. The ſuit the ſolicited affected all ſhe | 


was worth in the world: and ſhe had no notion 
oſ parting, at any rate, with the fayours of for- 
tune. She gained her cauſe; and her band was 


the price of the benefit. 


A Boy was the offspring of this — 8 


and they gave him the name of Courſillac. His 


father fancied he ſaw in him a riſing pillar of juſ- 


tice, He built upon him the pleaſing hopes of 


tranſmitting to poſterity, that ſpirit of chicanwy 
which he himſelf poſſeſſed. 


AN Aſtrologer flattered him ** a 8 
favourable to his wiſhes. He had but little dif- 


ficulty in perſuading him that his ſon was born 


under the ſign of the Ballance. Perrin was not 
ungrateful. The chimerical prediction deter- 


mined a procels | in favour of the Aſtrologer. e 


' Youns Courſillae begun very early, however, % 
falſify what he had foretold. His father ne 
him one day, tearing to pieces a contract and ſome 
ä 8 ; ver Papers of a fimilar nature, that had been 
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rd dy left within his reach. - The ſight - 
brought tears into the eyes of the Magiſtrate, but 
the Aſtrologer dried them up, by perſuading him. 
that the inevitable influences of his planet wou'd® 
overpower the vicious inclinations of his nature. 


SCARCE could Courſs lac liſp a few words of 
Latin, ere his father ſent him to the College of 
Vliche. The Jeſuits directed his ſtudies, and the 
_ - 1 Proficiency of their pupil did them honour. They 
judged of his talents without conſulting the ſtars, 
and congratulated M. Perrin on having given 

| birch: to a ſon that promiſed great . — 
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CHAP. u. 
| 1. gigs“ of Courlillae's Edueatin—Tix de 15 
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ſophical courle, before his father brought him 
home to live with himſelf. He gave him very 
_ early notiee of his intentions. He ordered him 

to apply without intermiſſion to the ſtudy of the 
laws ; and. thought to tranſport him by the in- 


formation, that Heaven had deſtined him to be- 


come. ope day the light of the bar.  Caurfillac 
diſſembled his ſurprize, and his averſion to an 


employment of which he entertained a moſt piti- 


ful opipign, for all the honourable names ang 


bigh praiſes he was acguſtomed to hear do 8 


upon it. What,” faid be, when he go 


himſelf, and muſt J be buried in 1 Kore 5 5 


rinth? No: in yain does my father oppoſe the 


bent of my inclination. What, I? hall k 
< quit the Muſes for Cujas and Bar milf Shall K _ 
6 grove] in the duſt, and quibhle at the bar, in 1 


. cad of taking the mara f ht of qu 
„and aſcending to P ende, with 2 W 
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ommodating himſelf a little to the inclinations, 
of M. Perrin, He was obliged to devote a great 


part of every day to the ſtudy of the law, to an 
attendance upon its courts, and to launch out in 
the praiſes of pitiful pleaders, and ignorant advo- 
cates. At night, however, young Cour/illac made 
himſelf ample amends for all the diſguſtful em- 
ployments that preyed upon his mind throughout 
. the day. He divided between the belles lettres 
and philoſophy, the time that nature deſtines to 
the repoſe of man. After diſcuſſing thoroughly 
| metaphyſical and obſcure queſtions, he relaxed 
his mind by reading the beſt modern Poets. He 
made himſelf merry with Chaulieu; he a 
himſelf to tenderneſs with Racine, and elevated 
himſelf with Voltaire. Never was there a heart 
more ſuſceptible of paſſion than his: he had po- 
| fitively a taſte for the fine arts: it is the portion 
of people of great ſenſibility.--The peruſatof poets 


heated his ſoul with ambition; he became wearied _ 


of admiring them; he wilde to follow them in 


their dangerous career to glory. He compoſed 
ſundry tbings in verſe, and diſcovered in them a 


rapid and ſublime genius. But having nobody to 


direct him in this ſtudy, he was unacquainted with . 


the art of ſubduing the luxuriancy of his ĩmagi- 
nation. He would ſometimes amuſe himſelf with _ 


Aiving leſſons of "ONT. to his young lifter, whoſe - 


Ty 
3 


Py 


Tt T3. 
name was Agatha, and he inſpired her with a 


taſte for literature. M. Perrin minded nothing 


but intereſt; in an affair where a parent riſks the 
happineſs of his children for life, a proper regard to 
their inclinations ſhou'd not be neglected. For a 
huſband to his daughter, he had poſitively fixed 
upon an old attorney,fattened with the bloodof the 


| orphan and the oppreſſed; who had no other ta- 


lent beſides the art of embroiling people in quar- 
rels, and perplexing the cleareſt affairs, To 
theſe bleſſed qualities he had joined the moſt ris 


diculous pedantry, dauntleſs effrontery, and in- 


| 1 80 r of — piers HIKES. Was .. 


ſupportable prefumption. Agatha had conceived 
a moſt invincible averfion to him; but ſhe was 4 
perfect miſtreſs of difimulation. It is the talent 
of the ſex, Meanwhile the fatal day faſt approach 
ed, when M. Perrin was ready to ſign an odious 
contract, the irrevocable ſentence of his daugh< 
ter's miſery for life. Courjillac, who was unace 
quainted with the ſecret hatred that Agatha bore 


| toher intended huſband, was agreeably engaged in 
compoſing an Epithalamium. In it he painted the 
chains of Hymen as a garland of flowers; and in- 


troduced him, lighting up his torch at the flats 
beau of Love. Themis, the Goddeſs of Laws, was 


repreſented in the attitude of pulling off the bande 


age that hood inked ber, to behold, for the 3 
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word, che young yoo bd given full ing to Ki 
imagination. Tar 36 ; 


Ons day Agatha bad wilked out, 1 
to enjoy the gentle and refreſhing breezes of the 
evening, and to indulge her maiden meditations, 
upon the beautiful banks of a river, that waſhed 
the walls of the city. Day was now gone, and 
4 night had fpread, her ſable mantle oyer the face 
of the ſky. M. Perrin had been long returned 
' from the court, and Ag atha was not to be ſren or 
heard of. The hope was alarmed; the ſervants. 
were diſpatched in all haſte, ſome one way, ſome 
9 to the places and the people ſhe was 
wont to frequent. Fhey made the ſtricteſt 
enquiry about her, and returned overwhelmed 
with: ſorrow and deſpair. It was a perfect myſtery 
what could have become of her. They, had wea- 
tied themſelves, and were, ſtill. buſied in conjec- 
tures about her abſence, when. ſome. fiſhermen 
1 brought ber mantle, which they had found float- 
A . bw ing upon the river. In an inſtant the hauſe re- 
= founded with lamentations; and tears were ſeen 
to drop from the ſtoical eyes of the inflexible 
Herria. When they had recovered 2 little from : 
the fit tranſports of ſorrow, the ſiſhers were in- 
. more particularly. All they 1; aid war, | 
that a gentleman. walking near the river had ſees 
 Aeatha drop into it, —that upon being informed 
ef the unfortunate accident, they had done every. - 
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| Ang in their pewer to ſave her, but that the 
cloſe of the day had rendered all their well meant 
endeavours ineffectual. The tender-hearted fiſhers 
could. not behold a family in ſuch deep diſtreſs, 
without being ſoftened to ſenſibility. They were 
well paid for their trouble and their ſympathy; 
and the family abandoned all hopes of ever ſeeing 
more the dear girl, in whom nature had united 
all the talents and accompliſhments, that rendes , 


the one ſex charming and the other happy. 


CoURSILLAC retired late to his chamber, wi n 2 


his heart full of ſorrow. He happened to caſt his 

eyes upon the curſed Epithalamium. High were once 
his hopes of it, but hard was its fate. He tore it inta 
pieces without mercy, and immediately begun an 
Elegy upon the death of his ſiſter ; converting, as 
it is eaſy to ſuppoſe, the myrtles of love inta 
wreaths of cypreſs, Grief rendered him eloquent. 
An extempare thing, inſpired by ſentiment, and 
expreſſed with paſſion, is often preſerable to the - 


moſt claborate productions of art. The elegy  . © 


was finiſhed that very night. He ſent it th the 
Mercury: it was inſerted with high commendas | 
tion. Cour/ilac conſoled himſelf for the loſs of his 
ſiſter, with the thoughts of having reſtored her ta 
Life, and perpetuated her memory in a poeticab | 


picture of her charms. He ventured upon this; 
— Fithout. grabbing M. — dome r 
ulated: him : 


{ 20 9 


upon his ſon's poetical abilities, and ſhewed him 
the elegy that was printed in the Mercury. He 
haſtened home; he called for Courſillac, and ab- 
ruptly accoſted him in the following manner. 
It is in vain then, it ſeems, that I have forbid 
© you every kind of ſtudy, except that of the 
% law. I cannot caſt out that poetical devil that 
<< poſleſles you: I have already ſeen your name 
placed in a common Journal. The plain lan- 
*< guage of this indifcreet publication is, that you 
want every body ſhould know how much you are 
« degenerated from your father. Unhappy boy! do 
*© youconſider towhat this rhyming trade will bring 
you? It will bring you to beggary. The hoſ- 
“ pital will be your Parnaſſus. Do you think, 


„ Sirrah, that I will toil without intermiſſion, to 


« ſee the fruits of my labours evaporate like 
e ſmoke? Do you imagine will rack my brains 


with thought to amaſs riches, for a coxcomb 


"bb ſquander them among rapacious printers 

and priping bookſellers? I am ſenſible theſe 
VX reaſons are a bridle, too weak to curb your paſ- 
4 fions. But mark what I tell you, if ever a 
308 ſingle couplet more drops from your pen, you 
are that inſtant undone, and I will diſinherit 
E you directly. —Courfillac was about to reply, 
but M. Perrin haſtily withdrew, and ſnatching 
up his papers and his ſatchels, hurried away to 
| eck bis n ——_ upon the unfortunate _ 
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advocates. His ſon continued ſome time ſpeech- 
leſs, as if he had been thunderſtrucck. What,” 


ſaid he, when he recovered from his confternation, 
* and does my father condemn me for conſecrating 


cc my parts, to honour the memory of a lifter, 
% dearer to me than my own life? Does he im- 
ce pute to me as a crime, the tribute that Nature 
ce exacted? Sure he is diſinberited by nature 


« She has diſcontinued her applications to his 
cc heart. Never has he known the tender ſenſibi- 
ce lities of inward friendſhip;—he muſt be an 


cc utter ſtranger to the ſacred feelings that ce- 
< ment and endear ſocial life. Alas! if this be 
cc the caſe, in vain ſhould I try to reconcile bim 
cc to my inclinations. Nor would my endeavours 
c be leſs ineffectual, ſhould I attempt to call my 


c literature to my aid. There is only one re- 
< ſource left me, and that is, to fly from my fa- 
c ther's houſe, and to cultivate : my talents to 8. | 


% my bread. Rr 


CH A p. III. 


r 
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dif- 
ſembled his averſion to the e, 
Cujas and Dormat lay at profound repoſe in the 
Guſt of his library, and heSegaled himſelf with 
Kaeine and Moliere, for the weariſome hours and 
days that he had ſpent in the peruſal of immenſe 
volumes on the inſipid ſcience of Juriſprudence, 
the thorns of which are not even concealed under 
the flowers of Eloquence.— He had cultivated a 
very intimate acquaintance with a young pentle- 
man, who had united all the ſuffrages in the pit 
of Bourdeaux in his favour, by his majeſtic and 
theatrical figure, his affecting voice, and his real 
taſte for declamation. But jealouſy was always 
1 | the inſeparable companion of genius; and his en- 
__ vious fellow- actors formed ſo many cabals againſt 
F him, that he was obliged to abandon the Theatre. 
He continued, however, to cultivate his dramatic 
talents, with indefatigable ardour ; and prepared 
himſelf for appearing again upon it, with his dear 
Courſillac, to whom he had communicated his 
| paſſion for the ſtage, I ſhall only introduce him 
to the arquaintance of my readers, under he 
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Mie na name of Dorigni, which he aſſumed with. 
his buſkin. Theſe two friends had only one 
foul; —a great daſh of melancholy in their tem- 
pers; a real taſte for the ſame ftudies ; hearts 
tenderly ſuſceptible of the ſame paſfions ; and, in 
a word, that undeſcribable ſympathy, which paſſes 
under the title of friendſhip, formed and cemented 
their connection. They were not long in im- 4 
_ parting to each other the plans they had ſettled  _ 4 
upon. You knowy” ſaid Courſillac one day to 2 
his friend, you ſee with what ſeverity I am 
4 treated by my father. Te ſets himſelf in direct 
« oppoſition to the bent of my genius, and 
«© ſeems to be of opinion, that I received my =_ 
« being for no other purpoſe but to preſerve in 1 
&« his family that odious gown, which my heart. 
& above all things upon earth, deſpiſes and * 
ec deteſts. I have taken my reſolution. I Wild 
« forego his fortune, and that place which natur? 

<« gave me pretenſions to hold in his heart. I 

te futurity has any felicity in reſerve for me, 
<« I will owe it only to myſelf, Imitate my ex- 
< ample: let us fly together: you alſo have the 
_ <« ſame complaint againſt nature. If you will 
e join yes won me, I will ſwear never to aban- 
“ don you.” Dorigni made no other reply, = 
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« Your word ſuffices; more ſacred 1 deem 
the ſecurity, 
«© Than the altars of the Gods, ſurrounded with 


e perjury.” (a) 


FRO M this time they began to concert the 
ſ˖cheme of their operations. Cour/illac had in his 
| fort-folio ſeveral dramatic compoſitions. They 
flattered themſelves that the repreſentation of 
them wou'd bring them in immenſe ſums. Be- 
fides, they were both to appear in courſe in 
the drama; and Courſillac, whoſe ears had never 
been ſhocked with the hiſſes of diſapprobation, | 
was perfectly intoxicated with the pleaſing ideas 
=_ claps, and loud-expreſled applauſes. He had 
compoſed a Romance, which he ſent to a book-_ 
ſeller at Aix. It was examined and reviewed: 

its maſterly execution ſilenced even cenſure it- 
ſelf. The bookſeller took upon himſelf the chance 
of the impreſſion; and Cour ſillac received only a 
bill for ſix hundred livres. There was a neceſſity | 
for waiting until the bill became due, before they 
cou'd ſet out upon their travels. To rob covetous 
fathers was a perilous undertaking; beſides, the 
two friends did not chuſe to carry away with 
them the everlaſting remorſe of Raving OLE an 


f * to nature. 8 


„„ a tragedy. |, 
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Ons day Dorigni accoſted Courſillac with an 


air of the utmoſt terror and diſtraction. I am 


ruined,” ſaid he to him, © if I do not prevent 
my misfortune by ſpeedy flight. Who cou'd 
have detected our deſigns I know not; but my 
father is informed of my reſolution to appear 
again upon the ſtage. Full of the cruel preju- 
dice that is entailed upon the profeſſion of a 


player, he is now preparing” to put me under 
cloſe. confinement, He has already written 
to procure. a lettre de cachet.. If we delay our 


departure but two days longer, my ruin is cer- 


tain, and I ſhall enjoy light and liberty no 


more.” Alas! my friend.” replied Cour- 


I ſllac, this determines our courſe; — there is an 


+l 
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end of talking upon the ſubject; - make haſte, 
+ ſell and pawn every thing that is at your diſ- 


poſal. If we can but contrive to get the length 


of Aix, my bookſeller will be ſo obliging as 


readily to advance me what will enable us to 


puſh our fortunes on another ſcene. To- 


morrow, before day-break, expect me at this 


fountain: be ſure now to be punctual on your 
part: we can eaſily decamp unperceived. If 


friendſhip be a virtue, Heaven ſhou'd . 


it, and tenderly watch over us.” 
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(COURSILLAC returned to his father's houſe, 
where ſupper waited for him. He exerted 
his utmoſt efforts to appear unruffled and tran- 
quil: but it was eafy to diſcover from his eyes, 
that he was in perplexity and trouble. He with» 
drew from table ſoon, and without ceremony. 
| Retiring to his chamber, he threw himſelf upon 
the bed, There diſquieting apprehenſions eroud- 
ed from all fides, faſt and maniſold upon him. 
A thouſand abyſſes opened to his view, and under 


mais feet. He was upon the point of an elopement 


Which he had not thoroughly conſidered: his 
"owt talents were but a precarious refource: his 
miſery was certain, if he ſhould not have the ſue- 


C 5 | "(els that he flattered himſelf withal: and it was 


not unlikely but that the reſentment and wrath 
of an incenfed father wou'd follow him wherever 
he went. Nature too put in at laſt her claims; 
the gained ground apace, and ſermed to have en- 
| indy: overpowered him with the genuine ſenti-⸗ 
ments of a genetous heart. He could not think 
Py tans the or of his ” who N 
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kimſelf to find in him a ſupport a m i | 
It is true,” ſaid he, ** M. Perrin has behayed 
ce to. me more like a tyrant than a father; but 
© who can determine the preciſe point of {tve- - 
< rity to which the rigour of a parent may er- 
< tend, without cancelling the obligation to filial 
5 obedience?” His heart ſuffered very exqui> 
ſitely from this conflict of reflection: ws. ſent bk 
ments. At laft, he faid to himfelf, = 
< without conſulting me, obtruded 18 up! 
„ me, but my friend was my own. volu 
< choice,” This latter conſideration bore all 
before it: it entirely ſuperſeded every other. 
By this time day-break approached; he ſprung 
up from his bed; ſtuffed his pockets with his» 
dramatic compoſitions; ſlipped out in ahurry; and 
eſcaped unnoticed under favour of night. Dorin, 
full of impatience, had flown already to the f 
of aſſignation. The few minutes chat he hack 3 
ſpent there by himſelf, had tortured him with a 
| thouſand vexatious imaginations. He no ſooner 
- perocived Conrfiliac, than be flew to him, att. 
got him in his arms: 4 At laſt,” faid hey = 
thank Heaven, we are united. How I en. 
< bled leſt ſome evil genius, enviow of our hag - 
<< pineſs, ſhould have diſconcerted all our s. 
_ << figns. At laſt, however, I behold and'embrace -. 
; * 3 wF heart is men Longs and I 1 
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et other end, and with no other inclinations, 
* 208 Gan outy' * 18 with you,” 


1 inſtantly begun their travels, often a 

ing apprehenſive looks behind them; and taking 
Al the travellers they perceived coming up, for 
officers of the police diſpatched in purſuit of 
- "them. Fear quickened their pace; it lent them 
wings. Blythſome Phebus,” ſaid Cour ſillac, 
<< haſtens, with all the impatience of a bride- 
6e groom, to his dear Thetis, but he will ſee us 
« fafe into Aix, before he repoſes himſelf upon 
e her boſom.” In fact, they arrived there about 
Be but perfectly ſpent with fatigue. They 


«threw themſelves upon a bed extremely hard, 


but it felt to them fofter than the ſofteſt down. 


Want gives the reliſh and the edge to every thing. 


__ *G-«lillac_ got up betimes in the morning, and 


hurried away to M. D*Eboraco, his bookſeller. 
He was a little diminutive creature; a mere apo- 
logy for a man. Nature had diverted herſelf 
with blending her foibles very oddly in his com- 


| Poſition. He was both pitifu and ene 


| e TS | had 


ignorant and pedantic; fawning and inſolent: 

perfect ſycophant in the purſuit of his imeteft; 
and a perfect tyrant in the exerciſe of his power. 
He was very ' talkative, but very unconverſible; 


very cenſurable, and very cenſorious. He under- 


valued and undermined his Fellow-Tationarns and 


h E 


had a fovereign contempt for authors, though he 
got his bread by their works. By the luck of 
mercenary marriages; by perpetual piracies, and 
the various tricks of his trade, he had ſeraped to- 

gether an independent fortune. Neyertheleſe, 
the habit of ſervility continued, greatly. — 
quered and unconquerable. He cringed as for- 
merly, upon ſuitable occaſions; and flattered as 
uſual, upon promiſing emergencies. But he in- 
dulged more freely and more frequently the innate 
inſolence of his temper, and the natural haughti- 
neſs of his heart. He received Courfillac with an 
air that aſtoniſned him. But he was at preſent 
under the neceſſity of enduring his arrogance 
without murmuring. He could not at this time 
do without him. He mentioned his ſituation, and 


preſented his bill. D' Eboraco ſtarted back ſome. _ 1 


ſteps at the fight. He ſwore he was ia cxtreme 
diſtreſs. Courſillac offered to make an abatement 
of the third part, for the prompt payment of the 
Femainder. The muſcles of his face began to re- 
lax at this propoſal; a ſmile took place in his 
_ Eountenance; he altered the ſtile of his languag 

and the tone of his voice; be fawned and flat 
tered, and ſcraped and bowed, and withdrew to 
ſerve him, he ſaid, if it was poſſible. He returg- 
| ed in an inſtant with the four hundred livres, 
for which, he declared, he had himſelf the moſt + 


urgent demand at the time; but indeed the very 
neceſſitous plight in which he beheld him, wrung 
them, he proteſted, out of his hands. He paid 


-the money, and cancelled the draught. Comrſillac 
departed, loading him, all the way as he went, 
with compliments and benedictions. 
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Doria trembled with fear, leſt the Books 
ſeller, by an obſtinate refuſal of the money, 
ſhould ſtop them ſhort in» the very beginning of 3 


their career. Preſently he ſaw Cour/illac enters, 
with joy painted on his countenance. He eaſily ; 
read in his eye the happy ſucceſs of his viſit - J 
the pleaſing ſight, and the agreeable ſound of the 1 
ſilver, re-eftabliſhed tranquillity in his breaſt, I 


and re-animated his drooping hopes. They ſet 

out poſt immediately. The Diractor made at t 
firſt ſome difficulty about truſting horſes to young 
ſtrangers; who were, he ſaid, generally incot- 
ſiderato and uncircumſpect in their eonduct. But 
Derigni gave him to underſtand, that Cour ullac | 
was a young Nobleman, travelling incognitoz that 
he was his governor, and anſwerable for his 8 1 
haviour. He accompanied this information with 
an air ſo folemn and ſo important, aud acted the Y 
| farce ſo perfectly, that the Direcbor, though an, 
excellent pnyſiognomiſt, was effectually impoſed / _ 
UPON: , ſet off inſtantly; e . 15 3 
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Tux ern thing they did 1 was to find out 
the manager of the playhouſe; they introduced 
themſelves to him ſo advantageouſly, and appear- 
ed to him perſons of fuch conſequence, that he 
loaded them with careſſes, and kept them to ſup- 
per. Many of his actors, who were invited to 
be of the party, heaped upon them compliments 
| the moſt flattering, and in appearance the moſt 
ſincere. Courſillac, young and without expe- 
Tience, begun to congratulate himfelf on being 
admitted a member of a lociety, in Which be ob- 
ſerved ſo much politeneſs and union. He 
thought he would divert the company, by relating 
the ſtory of his elopement. His relation was very 
eircumſtantial; he did not omit the minuteſt par- 
ticular: he was as yet unacquainted with the 
dangers of indiſcretion. Towards the cloſe of 
the evening, he regaled the company with ſome 
-morſels of a tragedy he had compoſed. Dorigni, 
too, gave them a ſpecimen of kis talent for decla- 
mation, by repeating ſome. paſſages from Racine. 
They were both conſidered and treated as the pe- 
cCuliar favourites of Melpamene. The company 
ſpoke in the higheſt terms of compliment and rap- 
ture of their maſterly abilities for their reſpective 
walks, and left them, already intoxicated with the 
fumes of applauſe. They returned to their inn, 
rf lac PONG with lingular W the | 
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happineſs that offered itſelf to him. My 


friend,” ſaid Dorigni, ve are at this moment 


in a ſituation perfectly ſimilar to that of Tele- 


machus and Mentor, after the firſt interview 


that they had with the Goddeſs Calypſo. The 


one, young and unexperienced, artleſs and un- 


ſuſpicious of art, cheated and ſeduced by the 
addreſs and flattering promiſes of the Goddeſs, 
fondly abandoned himſelf to the moſt en- 
chanting hopes and expectations. The other 
was full of diffidence and ſuſpicions. The 
part of Mentor it ill becomes me to aſſume; 
leſſons of wiſdom muſt come with a bad grace, 


and with great diſadvantage, from the mouth 


of ſuch a giddy fellow as I am. . Nevertheleſs, 


you ſtand in need of counſel ; and truth, who- 
ever ſpeaks it, is rab. Suffer me, then, 


to . for a moment. 


95 Scat is the general foible of büman | 


nature. Its dominion over ſome is tyrannical: 


its influence is not ſo great over thoſe who can 
reſiſt it, and who are upon their guard againſt 
it. Be at ſome pains with yourſelf. Keep 
down, and if you poſſibly can, ſmother the fa- 


tal ſeeds which can produce no fruits, but ſuch 


as are deſtructive. Accuſtom your ears to re- 
ceive praiſes, without tranſmitting to your 

rt TW: . impreſfions that they ex- 
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cite in our ſenſes: It is more eſpecially in the 


kind of ſociety with which we are now con- 


nected, that one is under a neceſſity of learn- 
ing to receive a compliment, to anſwer it, and 
at the ſame time to miſtruſt the perſon who 


pays it. I know the rocks that people of this 


profeſſion ordinarily ſplit upon. I have been 
upon the ſtage before now; I have been atten- 
tive to the characters of players; and I have 
learned to my coſt, that jealouſy, and ſecret 
and reciprocal hatred are the ſprings of all their 
actions. You will naturally expect that TI 


ſhould account for that union that appears to 


reign among them ; and you will, no doubt, be 
curious to know, how men ſhould be able ſo 
effectually to ſuppreſs their reſentments, and 
to wear an appearance of concord- and confi- 
dence, fo apt to-impoſe upon the public. I 


can unfold this myſtery. The players of Paris 


would not impoſe upon you with the enticing 
appearance of a fociety, ſeemingly animated by 


the ſame ſpirit. They fee one another but 


ſeldom; they converſe with indifference, and 
often. with animoſity and contempt. They 
are at no pains to diſguiſe their mutual aver- 
ſions; they openly cabal againſt one another. 
Every individual among them has his friends 
in * pi, and his e in the ſide - boxes; 

66 and. 
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and there are eternal intrigues going forward, 
ec whence it ſometimes happens, that their differ- 
« ent parties are kept in a perfect equilibrium. 


6 This mutual hatred, and open oppoſition, en- 


5 -tirely ariſe from the favourable countenance 


e they receive from the great. The ridiculous 


66 prejudice that renders the profeſſion of an actor 
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ignominious, does not prevail in the metropo- 
lis. There the Nobility amuſe themſelves 
not unfrequently with the company of the 
players; and invite their favourites among 
them to their pleaſurable parties, and moſt 
elegant entertainments. Hence they are not 


under the neceſſity of cultivating ſocial inter- 


courſe among themſelves, which they can find 
more commodiouſly by mixing freely with the 
world. Need brings and binds men together; 
neceſſity is the magic and indiſſoluble cement 
of ſociety. The provincial players, being the 


victims of a fooliſh and fatal prejudice, . expe- 


rience from the public an ungenerous ingra- 


titude, mixed with contempt. The purſe- 


proud, dull citizen inſults the ingenious people 


who devote their talents to his pleaſures, and 
their evenings to his diverſion. By conſe- 
quence they are therefore under the neceſſity 
of herding together, and obliged by their kind 


attentions, and ſweet courteſies to one another, 
to beguile the tedium of life, and paſs their 
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leiſure time as pleaſantly as poſſible. But the 
gall of envy is within them; it rankles in 
their hearts, and preys upon them in ſecret. 
Policy merely, inſidious policy, is the bond 
of their ſociety. The familiarity in which 


they live together appears natural, though 


affected; and not one of them is ſo weak as 
to be the dupe of his companion's careſſes. 
If a player at any time feels the ſentiments of 
true friendſhip, he never attaches himſelf, un- 
leſs it be to a perſon whoſe abilities are ſo in- 
conſiderable, as to give him no umbrage or 
very uneaſy apprehenſions. He hates every 
perſon that is able, or that he believes likely to 
eclipſe himſelf. In their ſocieties, more eſpe- 
cially, jealouſy is the ſign and ſeal of true 
merit. You will be unfortunate, indeed, my 
dear Courſillac, if you have no enemies in 
your new profeſſion. I promiſe you, you will 
have a great many; I even wiſh you may. It 
is the fir wiſh of the kind that ever friendſhip 


could inſpire. May I myſelf be Jealous of 


your ſucceſs, and of your growing merit.” 


In this ſtrain of diſcourſe _ talked 4 
MP. 
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CHAP. VI: 


The Conſequence of Courlillac's Indiſeretiin. 


* 


EXT morning the waiter of the inn came 
up very early to acquaint them, that three 
gentlemen, dreſſed in blue, wanted to ſpeak with 
them. „ Shew them up ſtairs,” ſaid Courfillac - 
I cannot diſſemble my feais ;”* added he, ad- 
drefling himſelf to Dorigni, this uniform blue 
<6 has a bad aſpect. They are certainly officers 
ce of the Police, employed by our fathers to ar- 
& reſt us. What do you think we muſt do in 
£ this critical caſe?” „“ Make the moſt vi- 
c gorous reſiſtance,” replied Dorigni, jumping 
to his ſword: Second me only; I deſire no 
«©. more of you.“ In the inſtant furious knock- 
ings were heard at the door; and a voice like 
thunder bawled out the terrible words, Open 
© in the King's name.” Dorigni opened the 
door, and leaping lightly backwards, he put 
himſelf upon his guard. Deliver your arms, 
ſaid one of theſe officers of the Police; „ your © 
e reſiſtance will be in vain; you are ignorant of 
the conſequences.” © We know them per- 
« fectly,“ ſaid Dorigni, in a reſolute tone: 


C 2 „ But 
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& But a man is always maſter of his own 
| « fate, 
% When he ſees with equal * or life or 
; « death, le 


Tux head olicer ſmiled at this quotation, 5 
returning his ſword into the ſeabbard, We 
e are charmed,” ſaid he, with your firmneſs 

« and intrepidity. We are not what we ſeemed 
« to be. We only borrowed this diſguiſe! to 
« frighten you, and to give your friend a leſſon 
« of diſetetion. He related his ſtory laſt night, 
« with an unrefervedneſs that might have beer 
& dangerous, if his confidants had been indif- 

« creet. Lay afide your ſurprize, and ſce iir us 

your fellow play ned | 


'Taxy break faſted together; and then placed 
themſelves around the fire, to hear the Tragedy 
of Courſillae, which was read to the company. 
They were very laviſh of their applauſe, which 

—_—_ he conſidered as the firſt-fruits,. and an earneſt of 
the high approbation he reckoned upon receiving 
| 


from a crouded audience in the playhouſe. Not- 
: = withſtanding the ſalutary advice which his friend 
—_ -.- | ba 


7 


| (3) a a Tragedy, by Duche, = 4 | 
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had given bim the preceding evening, he could 
not withſtand- that ſecret pleaſure with which 
commendation tickles our ſelf-tove. He deter- 
mined, at all events, to bring his play upon the 
ſtage ; and modeſtly placed himfelt 3 in the rank of - 


Tragic Poets, l 
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| 41 Apology for the Stage. | 


HE company reſolved to loſe no time in 
bringing Dorigni upon the ſtage. They 
gave out to the public, that he was formed 
upon the model of a celebrated player in Paris. 
This advantageous repreſentation of him, preju- 
diced people in his favour. The metropolis has 
eſtabliſhed ſo deſpotic an empire over the province, 
that it receives with enthuſiaſm whatever comes. 
from thence. Every perſon, and every thing that. 
is in the taſte, or ſuppoſed to be in the taſte of 
Paris, muſt neceſſarily pleaſe, While Dorigns 
was preparing to play the part of Oroſmanes, Cour- 
fillac walked out, to leave him at liberty, and to. 
enjoy his own meditations on the charming 
banks of the Seine. He was deeply engaged in 
| attending to the workings of his own heart, and 
n ſtudying the revolutions that this change of his: 
fituation had produced in it, when he obſerved a 
man approaching towards him, whom he knew to 
be an old friend of his fath er's. He turned aſide, in. - 
order to avoid him; but the other. ſtill followed, 


and. at lat overtook him. 
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66 1 AM not at all ſurpriſes,” ” faid hs; cc that 


« you. ſhun the fight of me; it may, perhaps, 
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be a ſecret reproach to you. 1 have known 
you, Sir, from your vefy infancy. M. Perrin 
did me the honour to communicate to me the 
hopes that he built upon you. It is very true 
nature has falfified theſe hopes, by giving you 
a temperament incompatible with that phlegm 
which the ſtudy of the law, and the gravity of 
the magiſtracy require. I am no ftranger 
either to the averſion that you have to the pro- 
feſſion of your father, or to the unjuſt attempts 
that he has made to ſubje&t your inclinations 
to the yoke” of his authority. I have been in- 
formed of your elopement : but do you ima- 


gine that the conduct of M. Perrin juſtifies 


your behaviour?—— You were born with the 
ſeeds of virtue, which were cultivated by the 
aſſiſtance of a good education. Fhe error of z 
moment eannot furely have ſtifled them; and that 
honeſt bluſh which now covers your eounte- 


& nance tells. me, that your heart itſelf ſmites 


you with all the reproaches | that I could caſt 


c upon you. Mean while I muſt frankly:-own_ 


2 I was nc; a little ſurpriſed to hear that 
6 you. intended going. upon the ſtage. Are you 

& ignorant of the i ignominy that is attaehed to 

8 de — Whats: my: dee 


T7 
© Courfillac, you who always diſcovered an extra- 


ordinary elevation of foul, who always bluſhed 


<« to think with the vulgar, can you really mean 
< to expoſe yourſelf, for the diverſion and to the 


« contempt of the public.” 


« Ah! Sir,” replied Cour ſillae, piqued with 
the expreflions of ignominy and deſpicable em- 


 - ploymentt, do you not fee, as well as I, a ridi- 


* culous inconſiſtency in the conduct of the 
| — public? What muſt I think, Sir, when I ſee 


cc this ſame public thronging in crouds to the 
ce play, applauding the players with enthuſiaſm, 


„ and the moment they quit the play-houſe, 


| 


de throwing a look of diſdain upon the very man 


cc that but the inſtant before charmed all their 
« fenſes ? How is it poſſible now to reconcile ſo 
ce ſtrange a conduct? Can it be, Sir, that the 
ec public reſpects only the buſkin of the player, 
& and the cloaths that cover him? Or is this 
<« fame player leſs reſpectable, when, ftripping 
« off his theatrical attire, he returns to the con- 
« dition of a fimple citizen? Ah ! Sir, if this 


L contempt was juſt, it is upon the ſtage itſelf 
c that it ought to overpower the player, and not 


« when, dropping his adopte character, he ranks 
« apain. undiftinguiſhed with the public. But 
* let us enquire into the original of this profef=.. 
1 * the eyes of im- 
e „ een, 


ö 


/ 


wy 


« partiality.”- The player has the talent of info» 


6c nuating perſuaſion into the heart, of ſoftening 
te it in favour of innocence, of filling it with 
44 horror at proſperous and triumphant. diſho- 
« neſty, and of making it deteſt the monſters 
« whom prejudice crowns with laurels. - We 
c groan under the arbitrary power of the great, 
e we murmur at their oppreflions, and complain 
ee Joudly of their tyranny : believe me, Sir, they 
would annihilate us, but for the habit of fre» 
% quenting the play-houſe, and of being there 


cc melted into tenderneſs for injured and oppreſſed 


© humanity which every now and then revives 
< in their ſouls that generous pain, which we 
& cannot help feeling at the ſight of a fellow- 
« creature in diſtreſs, By this means the empire 
& of remorſe is eſtabliſhed in their breaſts, its 
« ſalutary ſtings are ſharpened, and the amiable 
<« and true colours in which virtue is repreſented, 
<« ſometimes in proſperity, and at other times un- 


<« der perſecution, unite all the ſuffrages in its 


c favour. 


«7 ACKNOWLEDGE indeed, that virtue, beau- 
ce tiful in herfelf, needs only to be ſhewn in her 


ce own native charms, to captivate the hearts of | 


MN honeft men, and. that all the ſplendour and e- 
6 clat, with which ſhe is adorned upon the ſtage, 


Late e to her. T own likewiſe, that the 


4 
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« play houſe i is not intended, nor indeed neter 


6 The vulgar, both the high and the low vulgar, 


get them to ſwallow a diſagreeable but a ſalu- 


© and to favour their courſe, in order to turn 
6 fectually towards virtue. He will not even 
e ſuffer people to be virtuous with languor, with 


& Jukewarmneſs and indifference ; he animates 


s all their faculties.; and intereſts all their paſſi- 
ons, in the ſtudy and practice of whatever is 


8 ſcenery of the lage firſt enchants the ſenſes, 


5 | retain,the ſoft and ſweet impreſſions of virtue.”, , 


"ES © 


« fary, for thoſe wiſe people, if any ſuch there 
« be, who love virtue for her own fake. But the 
& frail and the ſelfiſh are at all times and in all 
40 places the vaſt majority; > and will they, think 
& you, perſevere in the thorny paths of virtue, if 
© the thorns be not covered over with flowers. 


tc are like infants, whom you muſt beguile with 
« ſomething that is palatable and delicious, to 


<« tary potion. The player aims by a ſimilar treat- 
te ment, to do the like ſervice ; by his art of de- 
de ception, he wins and impoſes upon men for 
& their own good. He employs and flatters their 
&« paſſions, and ſeems to indulge their workings, 


« them more ſurely, and to bend them more ef- 


te them with a powerful enthuſiaſm; that engages 


cc great, or beautiful, or good in man. The 


&« and prepares and diſpoſes them to receive, and to 


« | feel 


* 
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ec I rgEL the force of your reaſoning,” replied 
the old friend of Coyr/illac, the contempt and 
e diſreputation that are annexed to the profeſſion 
c of a player, ſpring from no other ſource but 
ce that of prejudice. - Nevertheleſs, added he, an 
& univerſal prejudice is reſpectable.? a 


A! Sir,” ſaid Cour/illac, interrupting him, 
© conſider the maxim you have ventured to ad- 
<« vance; you are not ſufficiently aware of its 
7 dangerous conſequences. No, Sir, the con- 
bc tempt of fools is the glory of the wiſe. I will 
cc endeavour to inſtruct and to refine mankind ; 
and if I can only be ſo happy as to inſtil juſt 
„ notions into their minds, and to invigorate the 
< proper principles of humanity in their hearts, 
<c T ſhall be as inſenſible to their contemp pls” as re- 
Re gardleſs of their approbation.“ = 


Tus interlocutor now ſaw perledlly y well, that 
it would be extremely difficult to diſabuſe a phi- 
loſophical player, who viewed his occupation in a 
moſt favourable. His only hope was, that the 
diſguſts inſeparable from this employment, would . 
be more eloquent than all his arguments. He 
therefore entirely dropped the ſubject, and Teft 
Courſillac, more an enthuſiaſt than ever for the 
Wer of his new profeſſion. 757 
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Dotigni makes bis fr frft appearance upon te Hage. 
Courſillac falls in love with an . 


* 


'Y this time the hour for going to the play 
approached. Courfillac did not fail to at- 
tend, in order to be a witneſs to the ſucceſs of 
his friend; and he joined his applauſe and his 
dlaps to thoſe of the public. | 


Tux name of the actreſs who played the part 
of Zaira was Euphemia. An affecting voice and 
admirable elocution, tender and paſſionate eyes, 
a majeſtic carriage, and a delicate ſhape, capti- 
vated every heart, and her talents compleated the 
conqueſts that her charms had begun. As for 
Dorigni he was not able to caſt his eyes upon 

her {Fithout catching from her's all the fire with 
5 they 1 were animated. He had felt that un- 
deſcribable trouble, thoſe fears, thoſe deſires, 

thoſe tranſports, that are the firſt-fruits of love; 
but he had nat dared either to communicate the 
Keret of his paſſion in confidence to his friend, 
or to diſcover it to the beautiful eyes that had 
kindled it in his heart. But now his eloquent 
| looks * to ber che ſecret of his ſoul, and 
= bad 


. 
nad he underſtood the expreſſive language of the 
eyes, as well as he knew how to ſpeak it, he f 
would have eaſily diſcerned that pee was 
not inſenſible. | þ 


 Ntven had a lover a more med oppor- 
tunity of revealing his flame. He was now play» 
ing the part of the moſt paſſionate hero, that 
was ever introduced upon the ftage ; and, in fact, 
he threw ſo much fire, ſo much action, ſo much 
expreſſion into it, that more ſpectators than one 
could read in his eyes the ſentiments of his foul. 
Euphemia had never played with ſo much paſſion, 
never had her looks been ſo languiſhing, nor her 
geſtures fo animated; but when Dorigni put this 


queſtion to her, 


40 Zara, do you love me ? 


And when ſhe anſwered him, 


« I love you, N 
Heaven is my witneſs, a hundred times more. 
than Ido myſelf,” | 


The words were pronounced with ſo much fire, 
and accompanied with a glance of her eye, 
ſo tender, that Derigni was thoroughly ſatis- ; 
fied ſhe ſpoke the genuine dictates of her own 
heart. The lover became now deaf to the loud 
N D repeated 
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repeated claps that were given him, and echoed 
from every corner of the houſe. Little ſolicitous 

about the ſuffrages of the public, he had no am- 
bition, but the glory of appearing amiable in 
the eyes of her who had charmed him. Mean- 
while Courſillac, ſeated in a fide-box, could not, 
at the ſight of Euphemia, repel the dart that 
pierced him to the ſoul. An abſolute captive to 
the charms of the amiable actreſs, he could eaſily 
read in her eyes the good underſtanding that 
reigned between her and his friend, He was 
filled with love and with jealouſy, almoſt in the 
ſame moment. The inſtant the play broke up, 
Der igni haſtened to find him. “ My friend,” 
faid he, ſo much applauſe might authorize me 
<« to applaud myſelf. But I reckon nothing up- 
< on the ſuffrages of the public; paſſionately 
<« fond, always, of whatever wears the appear- 


c ance of novelty. You muſt be my judge, and 


“ ſpeak to me with honeſt freedom. How have 
c performed?” © Too naturally,” replied Cours 
fillac. Dorigni put many queſtions to him, but 
he anſwered them only in monoſyllables. They 
| at in Os and ſoon retired to reſt, | 


6 


CHAP. IX. 


The Sucesſs of Dorigni's Amour with Euphemia,. ' 
The FOR. of Courſillac. | 


D ORIGNI, who had PO by ſurpriſe, 
from the eyes of his miſtreſs, the ſecret of 


her heart; now certain that he was beloved, re- 
ſigned himſelf infenſibly to the ſweet refreſu- 
ments of ſleep. But gloomy jealouſy kept it off 
from the eyelids of poor Cour/illac ; and whilſt 
his friend ſweetly anticipated in enchanting 
dreams, the pleaſures that love was preparing for 
him, he abandoned himſelf to all the painful 
tranſports, that the ſight of a happy rival could 
excite in a heart pores of exquiſite ſenſibility. 


« No,” ſaid he to himſelf, I cannot enter- 

& tain the leaſt doubt of his loving Euphemia, or 

<« of his being beloved by her. Did I not ſee 

te plainly in their eyes the union of their fouls ? 

* Their geſtures had in them inexpreſſible viva- 

« city; their declamation was full of fire. No, 
« it is not in the manner in which they expreſſed. 

6 themſelves, that people expreſs a paſſion which 
| © they do not feel. Thus, thou perfidious friend; 

" "om haft only accompanied me in my flight, to 

; D2 , n 
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| * * of no other. 
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40 interfere with me in my pleaſures, and to daſh 


« them with a .profuſe mixture of cruel bitter- 
© neſs. —Alas! how I rave! how unjuſt I am! 


Could Dorigni ſuſpect my paſſion ? How poſſi- 


te diy could he divine it? But what do I talk? 


„ Without doubt he muſt have loved Euphemia 


© before my eyes were bleſſed, or ſhall I ſay 
* curſed, with the glorious ſight of her charms. 
© He had the addreſs to pleaſe her, and ſhall I 
«« ;jmpute this to him as a crime ? After all, may 
ac not friendſhip ſubſiſt between two rivals? No; 
46 jt is a virtue, too frigid and ſpiritleſs, to con- 
te troul, to balance, or to divide the empire of 
c love. And is it ſo then, that the charms of a 
« woman are upon the point of aboliſhing a long- 
< avowed, deep-ſworn friendſhip, founded upon 


* a ſingular fimilarity of circumſtances, ſtudies 


« and- ſentiments ? I feel already, growing from 
< the bottom of my heart, a ſecret hatred to this 
« fortunate lover, whoſe pleaſures will be the 
* ſources.of my miſeries. But let him reign in 
te the heart of Euphemia. Why ſhould he not? 
« Happineſs is made for him. I, however, can- 
<< not bear to be a witneſs of their pleaſures, and 
J abjure, at ene and the ſame time, both love 


and friendſhip.” He paſſed the long night in 


this cruel ſituation, regretting a friendſhip that 
was dear te him, but hurried away * a * 


Lanai 
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EARLY in the morning Dorigui went out in an 
elegant undreſs, and flew ta the toilette of Cu- 

phemia, Love had whiſpered in her ear, that be 
would certainly call upon her, and ſhe had or- 
dered herſelf to be denied to ſeveral officers, who 
came to pay their reſpects to her. She pretended 
an indiſpoſition ; but theſe gentlemen knew bet- 


ter than to be ſo eaſily duped, 


Done conjectured from the reception that 
he met with from the ſervant, how favourably the 
miſtreſs was prepared to receive him. Wel- 
come, my dear Oroſmanes, ſaid Euphemia, 
* how do you like your Zaira? Did I ſecond you 
properly laſt night? Or do you come to com- 
& plain of me to myſelf?” © I complain of you, 
Madam!“ replied he; © it is to you, to you 
& only, that I owe all my ſucceſs. Permit me 
de then to pay, as a tribute to you, all the com- 
% mendations and compliments I received. They 
< are your juſt due. My triumph is yours. From: 
“ your eyes I ſnatched the fire with which I played 
„e my part. One ſweet ſmile of theſe charming 
<< lips emboldened. me more, than the many tu- 
4 multuous claps that the indulgence of the pub- 
„lie favoured me with, In a word, if I may 
ebe allowed to ſpeak frankly upon the oceaſion, 
__ OM v not the ſentiments of Qroſmanes _ 
D 3. * 
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« painted, they were the real ſentiments which 
* penetrate my own heart. In vain ſhould I en- 
«© deavour to conceal them; my eyes, the too 
* faithful interpreters of my ſoul, betray them 
every inſtant. Conſult them, my dear Eupbe- 
« nia, and truſt me, my heart belies not their 
„language. No; never did mortal man feel a 
<« more tender, or a more conſtant paſſion. Be- 
_ « lieve me every day will only increaſe it, and 
e nothing but death itſelf can extinguiſh it.“ 


« So then,” ſaid Euphemia ſmiling, © we have 
10 got now a declaration in form. My poor Do- 
* rigni what a novice are you! how vaſtly I 
« pity you!]! you have great need of my inſtruc- 
de tions. I will take upon me the charge of your 
« education: I will be at ſome pains to faſhion 
. ©« properly your heart: I will teach you to live: 
I will endeavour to eure you of that romantic 
s folly that difſhonours you. You ſwear to love 
© me to your laſt breath: proteſtations of this 
kind draw tears upon the ſtage; but they no 
longer paſs current in ſociety. I would very 
* willingly believe that your heart has dictated 
e your promiſes ; 3 but may not a revolution hap- 
„ pen in your ſentiments, which will convert 

66 your ardour into indifference ? In one fatal mo- 
« ment theſe feeble charms that captivate you at 
6 nn may OS or TO their hold of your 
6 heart. 
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„heart. How fhould I pity you, if after my 
c charms were fled, or had loſt their power to 
s pleaſe you, an amorous ſcruple ſhould put you 
c upon endeavouring to keep your oaths in fpite 
« of yourſelf. To be reduced to force, or to 
« feign an affection that one does not feel! No, 
& T know not a more terrible puniſhment. Let 
4 us love one another, I give my conſent to it; 
6s [et us love as long as we are pleaſing and ami- 
« able to each other. But let us reſerve to our- 
c ſelves the right of ſeparating, when that diſ- 
« ouſt which is inſeparable. from ons ſheds 
9 von u its chilling poiſon.” 


"Dai was ſurpriſed at this 98 Ge 
of morals; it did by no means correſpond with 
his notions. But he had the happineſs to 8 
at this particular time, which was great felici 
to him. Euphemia, in an unguarded minute, had 
fuffered Me charming declaration of this to eſ- 
| cape her. e e 


Lr us reign” faid he, © in Her heart, ſo 
long, at leaſt, & ſhe is pleaſed to give herſelf 
8 up to this deli l illuſion. Were I only to 
ct enjoy, no longer than even this day, the high 
« pleaſure of being beloved by her; yet this ſin- 
« NP NOIR be worth all the reſt of Land 


* 
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« and 1 ſhould fh be the mod fortunate of 


« men.” 


; Ar laſt he wok his leave of Euphemia, and 
went in ſearch of Courſillac. The joy that ſpark» 
led in his eyes, redoubled the melancholy of 
that unfortunate lover. Dorigni, who did not 
etrate into the cauſe of it, was indiſcreet e- 
nough to communicate to him the ſucceſs of his 
amour. What, I beſeech you, is the ſource of 
ce that chagrin and gloom that I ſee overwhelm 
you? Pluck up your ſpirits, be joyous, and 
e ſhare in the happineſs of your friend. You 
4 know Euphemia ? She is the moſt charming 
S < princeſs in all our fraternity. I love her, and 
<< T have the happineſs of being beloved by her. 
ce HA is very true, that the heart of an actreſs is 
a poſſeſſion that no man ban promiſe upon 
00 L holding long, and without a competitor; ſhe 
even prevented me upon this head, Wnd gave 
cc me warning of it, with an ingenuouſneſs that 
& charmed me. But, . however that may be, I 
cc muſt own the conqueſt irpitated all my defires ; 
60 they are fulfilled, and - Mrequire no more. 
<« Rouſe yourſelf from — imitate 
me; pay your addreſſet to ſome aQreſs, they 
& are. nat Lycretias. That heavineſs that hangs 


Tubes. vu, proceeds from no other cauſe, but 
4 2 from. 


3 
8 
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'v« from the void that is in your heart. Your 
«© heart is without love, and tis made to feel it. 
« You have, preciſely, what one may calt the 
4c need of loving. Nature, in forming us, gave 
cc us a certain portion of ſentiment, which muſt 
« be exerciſed. about ſome object. Until you 
& find ſome object to be kind to, your heart 
& will ſtill be reſtleſs; you will always feel as 
cc jf you wanted ſomething, and that languor 
« and uneaſineſs that now oppreſs you, will 
& never terminate. In a word, love is the ali- 


c ment of the heart, as meat is of the body ; 


eto love is to gratify the deſires of nature, tis 
to ſupply a need. But, if it be poſſible, ma- 
nage ſo, as that love may not go the length 
cc of a paſſion with you. Beware of pretend- 
e jing to be a Celadon, and of piquing yourſelf 
< upon your delicacy and conſtancy. It is the 
„ moſt x Jiculous character you can poſſibly aſ- 

boy ſume. 


Couxs HL Ac appeared abſorbed in a profound 
reverie. He paid no attention to the diſcourſe of 
Derignt ; he left him, without making the leaſt 
reply. Dorigni did not know what to think of ſuch 
a change. The more he queſtioned his friend, the 
more he ſeemed to him to be full of diſtruſt. 
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ſolitude: all his ſenſes were ſo benumbed, that 
he was unſuſceptible of the ſweeteſt pleaſures. 


He was in a manner annihilated, when the love 


of glory re-animated him for a few moments. 
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CHA P. þ 6% th. 


The Fate of Courlillac's Tragedy.—His Departure. 


REAT preparations were how making for 
G playing Cour/illac's Tragedy. It was al- 
ready advertiſed by a play-bill; and the frequent- 
ers of the playhouſe were flattered with the 
hopes of enjoying a new play, that had not as 
yet been acted, even in Paris. In proportion as 
the critical minute approached, hope fluctuated 
in the breaſt of our author. He diſcovered in 
his piece a thouſand defects, which the heat of 
application, and the veil of ſelf-love, had before 
| concealed from his ſight. The players came to 


requeſt his preſence at the repreſentation. They 


forced him reluctantly along; he looked like a 
criminal dragged to execution. They ſhut him 
up in a box, railed on all ſides, where he ſat upon 
the rack of ſuſpenſe, expecting with inexpreſſible 
impatience the ſentence that was to determine 
the fate both of his production and of his talents. 
Dorigni, who played the principal part in the 
Tragedy, exerted his very utmoſt efforts to pro- 


cure it a favourable reception from the public. © - 


The audience obſerved in it great beauties ; A 


happy verſifcation, ſublime thoughts, and af- 
; fecting 
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fecting ſituations; but they likewiſe remarked its 
imperfections: they animadverted upon its defects 
. with rigorous ſeverity; and the inexorable ca- 
bal, that never overlooks errors in - favour of 


| beauties, raiſed ſuch a horrible noiſe, that the 


actors were diſconcerted, and at laſt, with great 
reluctance, they abandoned the ſtage. Judge 
now of the ſituation of our author. None can 
conceive it properly,. but thoſe who have expe- 
rienced ſomething ſimilar themſelves. He ſtole 
off, however, unperceived, and hurrying home, 
threw himſelf upon his bed. Dorigni haſtened 
after him, and with infinite tenderneſs attempt- 
ed to adminiſter conſolation; but Courfillac re- 
pulſed him with ſo much peeviſhneſs and ill- 
humour, that he was obliged at laſt to abandon 
him to his deſpair. They flept together in the 
ſame chamber. Dorigni went to bed, and pre- 
ſently dropped aſleep. His fleep was even pro- 
found, and his dreams were agreeable. The Sun 
was already in the middle of his courſe, when 
he awakened in vaſt ſurpriſe. He called repeated 
| ly upon Courſillac; but in vain. He ſprung from 
his bed in great perplexity, and found upon the 

table a billet, conceived in the OY words : 


Le Ait unfortunate as an author, and as a lover ;. 

« Py by my miftreſs, and ſcorned by the public; 
"y 4 £0 to hide far from you my rage and my confuſion. 
1 mY Pe 
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et Delight yourſelf with your Euphemia, and hah 
ce from your memory a friend, who was your rival, 
c whom you render ed miſerable without knowing it, 
& and who abhors you in ſpite of himſelf. At what 
& time ſoever you read this letter, I am already far 
& from this odious city, which has been the theatre of 
t my ſhame. Enquire no further abaut my, Tertume; ; 
60 ea above all beware of following . 


Dokicxr could not read this letter n 
ſuffering ſome tears to eſcape him. © So then, 
ſaid he, «< Fhave at laſt diſcovered the ſource - 
„ of that melancholy which for ſome days paſt 
cc overcaft the uſual ſerenity of his mind. His 
« heart, I perceive, is not beauty proof, any more 
than my own. He has given way to an inju- 
cc dicious paſſion, for one of thoſe gay, volatile, 
women, who know nothing of love but its 
<«< caprices. And ſhall I balance between a miſ- 
„ trefs of this kind, and a true friend? No 
«© furely. I will be more maſter of myſelf than 
he. I will convince him, by ocular evidence, 
„ that i in a generous heart love cannot triumph 
over friendſhip. _ Let me inform myſelf of the 
c route that he has taken, and follow his ſteps. 
4 1 muſt by no means abandon him in the cruel 
<« ſituation to which Ti Be: he is e re- 
. * duced. 2a 5 | 
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Au . Adventure 


EANWHILE Courſillac held on his road 
to Marſeilles, where he hoped to find a 
reſource in the friendſhip of ſome players there, 
_ with whom he was acquainted. He imagined 

himſelf ſtil] purſued with the odious hiſſes, and 

the curſed cat-calls of an unpropitious and mu- 
tinous audience. Every noiſe that from time to 
time aſſailed his ears, precipitated his ſteps. His 
ſcared imagination conceived it to be the firſt be- 
ginning of an horrible hiſs. In a word, the ze- 
phyrs, as they ruſtled among the leaves, the 
purling of the ſtreams, the murmur of the brooks, 
and every ſound he heard or imagined, brought 
irito his mind the ſad ſtory of his diſgrace; and 
the image of the charming Euphemia, from whom 
he could not withhold his thoughts, augmented 
his deſpair. He was ſometimes tempted to re- 
turn back, and raviſh from his friend a conqueſt, | 
that was indeed unworthy of them both, At other 
times he would muſter up all his reſolution, and 

endeavour to bring himſelf to deſpiſe her, by 
calling to his mind the feeble reſiſtance ſhe had 


ne to the efforts of Dorigni, who had van- 
Hr * 


1s) 


quiſhed her at the very firſt attack. And again, 


he would reflect with regret on the loſs of a 
tender and a generous friend; who was only the 


innocent cauſe of his Cons. In a word, his 


heart was ſadly diſtracted by fluctuating at the 
mercy of theſe different paſſions, which each 
in its turn ſeized and held the poſſeſſion of it. 


ALL this while, however, he was ail getting 


forward in journeying, and purſuing his route 


at a great rate, when he obſerved a man ad- 
vancing towards him, accoutred in all points like 


the old knight errants, and mounted upon a 
horſe that had the ſame appearance of antiquity 


with. the maſter. This cavalier had. upon his 


head an helmet of ſteel; he bore on his arm a 
| buckler, of an enormous ſize, that covered him 
all over; he wore a corſelet, braſſarts, a cuiraſs, 
in one word, a complete coat of armour ; and 


was from head to foot, what one might call, an 


coy man of 1 iron. 


„ Six,“ ſaid 85 to — 6 : ſuffer me © 
** turn you out of your road for a moment, in 
order to procure you the ſight of an entertain- 


ment, well worthy in all reſpects of your at- 
< tention. You ſee,” added he, © that ancient 
caſtle, whoſe venerable towers are ſcen to fuck 


ba 4 


& A . e theſe 2 and lofty trees. It 
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de was built, Sir, by the fairies, i in the times that | 
Ec theſe goddeſſes governed the world by the 
ce laws of magic. Madam the Baronefs de Fe- 
e ville, who deſcends in a direct line from a 
<< fairy that reigned in this province in the days 
= of Dagobert, is this day to be married to a no- 
de bleman as old as herfelf. She is, I muſt own, 
< rather old, for the is now in her ſixtieth year, 
ie and time has paid no reſpect to her charms. 
But the caſe, Sir, is this: She happened to 
te read in a writing of ſome conjuror, preſerved | 
© in the archives of this caſtle, that if ſhe mar- 
& ried this lord, Hymen would reſtore to her the 
« charms of her youth. And new every thing 
ce is in readineſs for this grand event, It will 
be preceded by a pompous feaſt, to which 
Madam the Baroneſs has given me orders to 
< invite all the ſtrangers that are to be found 
„ paſſing any way near this caſtle. Permit me, 
< Sir, to conduct you to it; you muſt indeed do 
* us the honour to make one of our number on 
this extraordinary occaſion.” Con ſillatr hap- 
pened inadvertently, in the proceſs of this diſ- 


cCourſe, to ſuffer an indiſcreet laugh to eſcape 


him. It gave the chevalier ground to ſuſpect, 
that he was not over credulous in the article of | 

_ fairies. © Sir,” ſaid he to Ceurfillac, can 
| « eaſily diſcover from your eyes your incredu- 
-; ity; and I can ſee very well that you promiſe 
| 0 10m” 
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« yourſelf rather a comical. ſcene, than a real in- 

ec chantment; and ſo I think I had as good ac- 
& quaint you with the whole myſtery of chis 
% matter.. i 


cc Tur s Baroneſs, Sir, whom I ww the 
&* honour to ſerve in the capacity of her gentle- 
« man-uſher, is an old fooliſh lady, whoſe mind 
ce has always been, as it is now, ſtuffed with the 


* moſt romantic chimeras. She pays no regard - --* 


«© to any other hiſtory than the Tales of the 
Fairies; and every event that is aſcribed to 

* magic, finds with her very eaſy belief. She is 
© a widow;. and to enliven her ſolitary life, 
< and divert the tedium and infirmities of old 
age, ſhe had engaged a young lady to be her 
*© companion, who is a relation of her own, and 
c in whom nature has united all, and even the 
& moſt ſingular accompliſhments. This young 
„lady had made an excurſion: to Paris, where 
* ſhe contracted a very intimate acquaintance 
with a young Colonel, whoſe happy phyſiag - 


«-nomy and fine figure expreſz but faintly che 


<< beauties of his ſoul. His name was Cheander:” - 
Love entered pretty early into their converſa- 

tion. Their kindred ſouls ꝓreſthtly Liſcoveted! 
| poop” Agro 


{0 1. 
* faith to each other. Lucinda, (that is the 
tt name of this amiable young lady) left the 
* metropolis with regret, and returned to 
ce ſhut herſelf up in this caſtle, when ſhe miglit 
« have lived much more happily at Paris. | 


« Tax Baroneſs very ſoon told her, that ſhe 
_ © thought herſelf under an obligation, to intereſt 
« herſelf in her fortune, and to chuſe for her an 
* huſband. Lucinda made her underſtand that 
«© her choice was already determined; and ſhe 
dc painted her lover with the flattering colours 
« that love only could have mixed, or made uſe 
« of, But the Baroneſs, always full of her ridi- 
*« cutous notions, told her, that fame had preju- 
« diced her much in favour of a Spaniſb cavalier; 
«* who had conſecrated his life to the happineſs of 
A humanity, and the honour of the fair- ſex. In 
«a word, this idiot, whom ſhe honoured with 
«the name . of knight errant, was the huſband 
<« ſhe had fixed upon for Lucinda. The Colonel 
it being informed of this extraordinary reſolution, 
« played off a ftratagem which love inſpired: 
« He aſſumed to himſels the name of this cheva- 

44 lier, whoſe glory had dazzled the eyes of the 

« Baroneſs. He wrote to her that a ſkilful aſtro-— 
* joger had promiſed him with the moſt confident 
<« aflurance, the hand of the beautiful Lucinda; 
* — | 


e 
ec he therefore requeſted her that ſhe would not 
4 oppoſe the happy influence of his ſtars, but 
grant him her conſent to marry the object of 
« his wiſhes. „„ 


„ Tu anſwer was favourable te his deſires; 
he therefore ſet out. He diſpatched his ſquire, 
« armed cap-a- pee, to intimate his coming: at 
4 laſt he arrived in perſon, with all the pompous 
« airs and apparatus of a knight errant. He was 
&& introduced with. great form to the Baroneſs: 
« But love, who diverts himſelf in playing at 
ce croſs-purpoſes with lovers, and in teazing them 
ce with, unforeſeen. and unſuſpected diſappoint - 
cc ments, inflamed the heart of the Baroneſs for 
cc this ſame. chevalier whom ſhe had before deſ- 
cc tined for the huſband of her niece. She was 
c at no. pains to conceal her paſſion from him: 
& ſhe informed. him of it without ceremony; 
ce and. even. attempted, to win him. to her em- 
<« braces, by putting him in mind of the ſtory of 
& the. Fairy Urgella, and by giving him ground 
| to hope for a fortune ſimilar to that of Che- 
s yalier (a), Robert. She idly imagined,. that by 
& this, ridiculous and. chimerical promiſe, ſhe - 
N | - 6 would | 


(a M. Voltaire has written the ſtory here referred; 
to, with that vivacity and ſprightlineſs of ſtyle which - 
all the world knows he excels in; and M: Favart has, 
oom poſed a very pretty. comic opera from it. | 


— 
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« pected the wane ofher charms might very poſſibly 


*< inſpire. The chevalier, diſconcerted by this 


6 incident, did not know what to refolve upon; 
« he imparted in confidence his embarraſſment to 
& Lucinda, who partook in bis perplexity without. 
< beingabletocxtricate him. They were ſtill in this 


s ſtate of agnorance, uncertainty and irreſolution, 


ec when a man, whoſe circumſtances were deſpe- 


_ « rate, and who was defirous of retrieving his 


<« affairs by an advantageous alliance, made it his 
<«< buſineſs to find out theſe nonplus d lovers, and 
« to flatter them with fond hopes. He had faſtened 
con along, filtitious- beard ; he ſtooped vaſtly 
& as he walked; his countenance, his eloathing, 
and, in ſhort, every thing about him wore the 
© appearance and the ſtriking likeneſs of old age 


= .--: "6c and decrepitude. This fingular figure was in- 
| E © troduced' to the Colonet and Lucinda; diſcover- 
| & ed to them his ſtratagem; and declared his 


« deſign on the Baroneſs, He had already gained 
* gyer her ſecretary to his intereſt; and had pre- 


& vailed upon him to inſert among the archives 


of the caſtle a paper, all over ſerawled with: | 
* magic charaRers,. in which however the fol- 
6 «lowing words were ſufficiently legible.. e | 


: «We will not Juffer the charms of ihe Bere of 
* ale t * gon the i Oy and. . 


f 
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* blaſts of time, any farther than is proper to puniſh 
ce . for the too blind confidence that ſhe placed in the 

power 'of her beauty. If ſbe marries at laſt the 
"y 4 Count of Orgnac, theſe two lovers will recover 
ce their youth, and the uſe and capacities of its plea- 
ec ſures, But beautiful and charming as ſhe will be 
ce in the eyes of men, the Baroneſs full always appeur 
dc in her otun eyes, and be in her mag _— 
& od, wrinkled old woman.” e 


«Tris oracle aleifes ad 8 2 
« pioufly; it flattered her ſelf - love very agreeably. 
« She ſent immediately inte all quarters, in 
 & ſearch of the Count of Orgnac. You will eafily 
ce helieve that it was not very difficult to find him. 
«© She was poſitively reſolved to marry him. So 
< true it is that in the heart of a woman, vanity 

cc prevails even over love itſelke And ſo no the 
.«« wiſhes and the vows of 2 amiable Larinda, | 
and her no lefs amiable: lover, are in a fair way : 
to proſper, The marriages are abſolutely to 
tc be celebrated together this very day. Come 
« then, Sir, follow me; ſhare in pur feſtivity z 
and partake in the pleaſure of a Tcene, for 
ec certain the moſt ama. you ever 5 law 
8 < ever will lee,” 
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CHAP, x. 
Falſe Enchantments. 


(HIS recital diverted Cour/illac a good deal 
from the uneaſy, anxious thoughts that 


preyed upon him. He accompanied this gentle- 


man-uſher through long and thick avenues, im- 
penetrable to the rays of the Sun. They arrived 


at laſt at the caſtle, which merits very well a par- 
ticular deſcription. It was ſurrounded by a large 
ditch that was filled with dirty water, which 
exhaled the moſt loathſome and unſalutary va- 


pours. The entrance to it was defended by a 


draw- bridge, which was very regularly drawn 
33 day. The "caftle was flanked with four 


ancient turrets, that were falling faſt to ruin, and 
which they durſt not venture to repair, for fear of 


profaning their antiquity, The old walls were 
every where ornamented with amorous figures, 
with bucklers, and helmets, and different kinds 
of armour, of rude and inelegant ſculpture, the 


monuments of the exploits of long - forgotten 


Eknight-errants. Maimed ſtatues and baliſters, 
gZ.one out of repair, were the ornaments of the 

| 5 gardens. This ſingular proſpect amuſed Cour- f 
* and excited his * He was en 


| tremely 


: 
i 
7 
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tremely defirous of taking a particular view of 
_ theſe antiquities; but the gentleman who in- 
troduced him, left him no leiſure for this enter- 
tainment, but uſhered him inſtantly into an 
apartment, ornamented with antient tapeſtry, upon 
which were repreſented different kinds of en- 
chantments. Lucinda and her lover, and the 
Count of Orgnae were there, and with them the 
old Baroneſs, full of the fooliſh hopes of becoming 
young again. A variety of ſpectators were 
ranged upon ſeats around the hall; one was im- 
mediately ordered for Courſillae, and the company 
appeared to wait with great impatience for the 
extraordinary event hae was to happen, 


THe ack was all prepared, and i in per- 
fe@ readineſs for this ſtrange kind of opera. An 
uncouth and hollow noiſe was preſently heard 
under their feet, and was conſidered by the ſpec-. 
tators, as a plain demonſtration, that nature was 
yielding to the power of enchantment. The 
company were all in the ſecret, and affected 

upon this the moſt extreme ſurprize. A whiſ- 
pering and myſterious murmur was raiſed in the 
aſſembly, that flattered the Baroneſs vaſtly. The- 
cieling ſhook; it opened at laſt, and through the 
opening was ſeen to deſcend a ſuperd car, in 
which was ſeated a fairy, who held in her hand. 


[ 6 ] 

the magic wand, of which. fools have time out of 
mind dreaded the influence. Her fairyſhip def- 
cended; drew upon the floor myſtie figures and 
coucles;. advanced towards the table, poured out 
ſundry libations, uttered odd ſounds, pronounced 
three unintelligible words, made a variety of ſtrange 
grimaces and unnatural diſtortions, and, in the 
end, turning herſelf towards the Count of Orgnac, 
the touched him with her wand; that inſtant the 
fuppoſitious beard dropped off, and diſcovered to 
the eyes of the beholders, a countenance ſtill adorn- 
ed with youth. Domeſtic ſervants, dreſſed like 
hobgoblins, fiript off his long and flowing robe, 
which diſcovered to the eyes of the company, a 
youthful perſon, and added amazingly to the il- 
luſion of the transformation. The fairy after 
this preſented him with a ſuperb ſuit of armour; 
and in a very grave and ſolemn tone, 1 rrin to him 
as allows. | 


„ Behold I . you to your youth; 1 Saba 
. 6 conſecrate it to the happineſs of a beauty worthy of 

< you. Recerve this ſuit of enchanted armour, and 
< be furs you newer male uſe of it, OY OE : 


60 7 the fair Jon," 


„Ta Count of Orgnac agile himſelf with. 
= humility before bots and kiſſed the mighty 
ve 80 
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hand that had wrought upon * ſo great 2 mi- 
racle. The Baroneſs, very agreeably furpriſed, 
at ſeeing the grey hairs and grifly beard of her 
future huſband drop off, and at obſerving the 
graces and the glory of youth diſplayed advan- 
tageouſly over all his figure, made no fort of 
doubt, but that the fairy would go on to fulfil + 
the whole horoſcope, and was now fully per- 
| ſuaded, that ſhe would reſtore to her thoſe tranſi- 
tory and faded charms, which the niceſt manage- 
ment of paint, and all the art of coquetry were 
not able to re- animate. 


Tux fairy preſently turned herſelf wail 

her with a ſerene and benign aſpect. I reſtore 
“c to you,” ſaid ſhe, your beauty; but deſtiny 
permits me not to impoſe upon your eyes, as 
c upon thoſe of the men. While they adore in 
< you thoſe charms, from the ſight of which 
they derive their felicity, you yourſelf ſhall ftill - 
5 imagine, that you are bowed under the weight 
“of years, and even your glaſs ſhall not be able 


« to undeceive you. This i is the high decree of 
w fate. 22 


As ſhe finiſhed theſe words, the fairy re- aſ- 
cended her car, which diſappeared in an infant... 
os behind i it in the hall, an rar that v was 

8 
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conceived by the company to be the exhalation of 
ambroſia. The Baroneſs, whoſe faith never either 
failed or wavered, made not the leaſt queſtion 
but that there was a moſt miraculous metamor- 
phoſis wrought upon the whole of her perſon. 
The ſpeQators augmented her illuſion, by con- 
. gratulating her upon the aſtoniſhing renovation 
of her youth, From that moment forwards, no 
.. perſon could ever obſerve in the Baroneſs, the 
leaſt degree of that timidity, which a conſtrained 
modeſty inſpires into wemen who have nothing 
left them, but the regret of having been beau- 
tiful. Her airs became more haughty, her tone 
more peremptory, and her gait more ſtately, In 
a word, the only miracle which the pretended 
fairy had wrought, was to render her abundantly | 

more vain and more ſupercilious, 


SR did not put off her marriage long with the 
Count of Orgnac, who reckoned himſelf very 
fortunate in poſſeſſing an old woman, whoſe trea- 
ſures ſupplied very agreeably the place of her at- 
tractions, and made him ample amends for all the 
conſtraint and diſguſt, that he could not help feel- 
| ing, at being obliged to live with her. Lucinda 
likewiſe, and her lover the Colonel, by this extra- 
ordinary artifice, triumphed over all the obſtacles, 


that fortune had re to their union; 3 for Lu- 
Ki 
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c(inda was married to Clitander, at the fame time 

that the Baroneſs was joined in the bands of wed- 
lock to the Count of Orgnac. The two mar- 
riages were celebrated with very romantic pomp. 
They exhibited, as well as they could, ſome- 
thing in imitation of the ancient tournament ; at 
the concluſion, of which the farce ended, and 
the company took their leave. | | 


_ 1 1 ; > 
CovuRsiltLAc could not be witneſs of a ſcene 


ſa perſectly comical, without ſharing in the plea- 
ſure .and diverſion of the ſpectators. But very 
ſoon his natural melancholy returned upon him, 
and baniſhed joy from his heart. He begun by 
condemning himſelf, for having been prevailed 
upon to partake in pleaſure at ſuch a time and in 
ſuch a ſituation; and he finiſhed, with lamenting 
the blindneſs and ſtupidity of thoſe people, who 
are eaſily ſubjected to the yoke of illuſion and 
prejudice. Much he pitied the poor Baroneſs, 
whoſe weakneſs he ſhould rather have envied; 
for happineſs conſiſts merely in the ideas that we 
have of it, and he only is the happy perſon who 
, believes himſelf to be ſo. | 


5 Hz left ths caſtle and reſumed his route, but 
. preſently his vexations begun to aſſail him. The 
8 2 that he had abandoned, the miſtreſs that 
. by $58 a if 2 | ne ; 
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he had quitted, perhaps imprudently, and the ace 
curſed hiſſes of the audience at Lyons, came freſh 
into his memory. Overpowered with pain and 
with confuſion, he ſat himſelf down at the foot 
of a tree, where he gave unlimited ſcope and in- 
dulgence to his melancholy reveries. By this 
time the laſt glimpſes of twilight reminded men 


=. | of putting an end to their labours, and invited 
1 them to met TSS 2 
2 
* 
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CHAP, x. 


Dorigni rejoins Courũllsc. bey arrive at Mar- 55 
ſeilles. 1 | 


C9 UR SILLAC, a with ths Git 
of travelling, and overpowered ftill. morg 
by the weight of his great load of care and ſor- 
row, could no longer defend himſelf from that 
| languor which ſeizes our ſenſes, when the ſprings - 
of the body are no longer able to miniſter to the 
inclinations of the ſoul, * en 
aſleep. | 2 


Ar a little diſtance from where he flept, there 

was a deep and ſpacious cavern, which a band of 
robbers had choſen for the place of their retreat. 
In order to poſſeſs their aſylum in greater ſecurity, 
they had perſuaded the neighbouring peaſants, 
that the devils kept their ſabbath every night in 


this tremendous cave. They found no great diff. 


ficulty in impoſing upon the credulity of the vul- . 


gar, and this prejudice alone, being pretty gene- 
rally eſtabliſhed, defended them better than either 


their arms or their intrepidity, From this ſecune en 
TI they made excurſions over all the neigb- 
Sf * - 8 
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bourhood, and anfortunince were the travellers a 
happened to fall among their hands. 


TWO of theſe banditti, who had eas from 
the troop, perceived Ceur/illac faſt aſſeep at the 
foot of a tree. They concluded from his dreſs, 

that he was ſome neighbouring gentleman, who 

baving wearied himſelf with walking in the fo» 

reſt, had ſuffered himſelf to be overpowered by 

| ſeep. They reſolved to. aſſaſſinate him, that 

they might rob him without reſiſtance. One of 

them had his dagger already drawn to. tab. Cour- 

_ © fillue, when a ſtranger, who happened very ſea- 
fonably to be paſſing that way, ruſhed upon them 
{word in hand, and put them to flight. 


© -CousILLac, at the noiſe, ſtarted with ſur- 
priſe from his ſleep, and ſhuddering at the proſ- 
pect of the danger from which he ſaw himſelf ſo 
providentially preſerved, threw himſelf, full of 
gratitude, at the feet of his deliverer. But judge 
of his ſurpriſe, when he perceived that his bene- 
factor was Dorigni, the innocent object of his 
jealouſy. What, ſaid he, and muſt I not 
40 de left at liberty to hate you? And muſt I then 
4 be indebted to my rival for the preſervation of 
« my life? Alas] this freſh obligation is too 
« much, it embitters and crowns the torments 
5 that were before but * W Oh, 
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4 Sir ! if your ſoul retains any remembrance of 
c an exquiſitely tender friendſhip, too ſoon and 


too abruptly terminated, fly immediately, and 
« abandon me to my unhappy fate.” 


« My a Courſi lac,“ replied Derigni, ce how 
© can you talk in this ſtrain to me? Can you 
< imagine that a tranſient caprice of love, could 
4 deftroy ſuch a friendſhip as mine? Have you 
ce fo unjuſt, and ſo mean an opinion of yourſelf, 
<« as to think that a frivolous and contemptible _ 
c girl could ever be put in competition with you; 
ce in the heart of an honeſt man, who knows 
& how to value you properly? Forget, I beſeech 
< you, this frolic. Reſtore me to your friendſhip: 
c Return to yourſelf. I know you are now upon 
< the road to. Mar ſeilles ; I followed you on 
c“ purpoſe, and reckon gra 8 happy in 
having Rand, you again,” : 


. N as confalibil made 
no reply to this ſpeech, but by embraces, which . 
melted them both into tears. They ſet out to- 
| gether, and both arrived at e 


Ix ſpite of the a1 ſucceſs that — had at 
2 the ſtage was ſtill his ſole reſource, and 
deſides, the only kind of life that he affected. His 
friend revived his rooping a 1 ain _— 


CET 


can 


him, by telling him, that he had ſecretly diſco. 
-yered that another player, who had till then been 

in pay as author of the company, apprehenſive of 
ſeeing himſelf ſupplanted, had formed that cabal, 

- whoſe tumultuous behaviour had prevented the 
ſucceſs of his tragedy. He moreover added, that 
he had been at particular pains to collect the opi- 

nions of the principal people of taſte, who all 
declared to him, that there were happy ſtrokes of 
genius in the piece, that the author had only 
erred in having given too much play to his imagi- 
nation,—but that notwithſtanding all that could 
be ſaid againſt the work, it undeniably diſcovered 
the bright dawn of maſterly parts. He then 
turned the conſideration of his friend upon the 
infinite diverſity of taſtes, which might. probably 
render the audience of Marſeilles r more e favourable 
than that of Zyons. 


— 


CovuRSILLAC was at laſt determined once more 
to hazard his tragedy. They went therefore to 
Wait upon the manager of the play-houſe. He 
Was a man full of that petulant kind of forward- 
- < /nels, that generally accompanies a mediocrity 
of genius. He had frequently the preſumption 
to appear himfelf upon the Rage, and had al- 
ways been hiſſed off; but his ſelf-love and con- 
ceitedneſs made him ample amends for the con- 
tempt of * He was thoroughly per- 
| | | * 


5 


1%) 
ſuaded, that he had nothing to blame for his un- 
favourable reception, but the depraved taſte. of 
the age. He even ſpoke it plain out, that a ge- 
neral approbation was a certain and unſuſpicious 
evidence of want of genius, or of weakneſs of 
parts. Satisfied ſufficiently with the fingle appro- 
bation that he beſtowed upon himſelf without 
meaſure, he treated his fellow players with an o- 
verbearing inſolence, that greatly diſguſted them, 
He affected in converſation the ftile of tragedy z 
he aped, awkwardly enough, the ſolemn addreſs 
of an hero; he walked with a gravity and ſtate- 
lineſs truly ridiculous, and always declaimed when 
os ſpoke. 


CovnsiLLac and Dorigni, who were entirely 
unacquainted with his humour, had promiſed 
themſelves a much more fayourable reception than 
they met with from him. -He treated them as a 
couple of young coxcombs, who had run away 
from their parents; but, however, as he hap- 
pened juſt then to have occaſion for players, bs. 
n 0 admit them into his trop. 


c - Ix 
+» £ * ” 
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Cnap. XIV. 


4 Marriage of two Players celebrated upon the 
* Sea.—The Iſſue of this nuptial Feſtivity. 


H E players received Cour/illac and Derigni 
with that cordiality which they can feign 
very naturally upon occaſions. 


One of them was juſt at this very time upon 
the point of being married to a young actreſs, 
who, to the talents peculiar to her profeſſion, 
added the moſt ſingular perſonal graces and ac- 
compliſhments. Love only directed this union. 
Players are ſtrangers to the formalities of mar- 
riage. They imagine they can contrive well 
enough to be happy, without the intervention 
either of a notary or of a prieſt. Love ſigned 
their contract, and — went together without 
further ceremony. 


„ HyNMERN is not always ſurrounded with 
« flambeaux.“ ( a) 


- 


«to 
. 1 * . 
8 Se 
4 & 
| Tat 


- 7 Phedra: a Tragedy, 


1-11 


ers to an entertainment, where joy and good 


humour were expected, to give a. reliſh to fru- 


gality, They had hired a bark very gallantly 


ornamented, and it was at ſea that their treat 


was to be given. Courſillac and Dorigni were in- 

vited to be of the party. They met at the har- 
bour, they embarked; the wind filled their ſails, 
and the river ſeemed already to fly from them. 


Tas players compared the young bride to the 
beautiful Cleopatra, when the inhabitants on the 
banks of the Cygnus miſtook her for Venus, and 
flocked around-her with cenſers of ingen. 
Tus ſky was ſerene, and the 3 mur. 
mur of the waves, ſeemed to promiſe the moſt 
perfect calm. And now the newly married cou- 
ple, elevated with ſome libations they had made 
to the god of the grape, begun to chaunt hymns 
in bonour of Venus and of her ſon. The or- 
cheſtre ſeconded them, and the harmonious voices 
of almoſt all their fellow-feaſters now mixed in 


the concert. When, all of a ſudden, the winds _ 


broke looſe from the cave of #olus, and inter- 
rupted the melody with their diſcordant ſounds 


Tux two lovers had invited their fellow play- 


adv N blowings. The ſea roſe . 


tains 


— 


5 I : 72 ] Sd: 
tains high, and every thing now portended the 
Horrors of ſhipwreck, 


CovnsiLLAc and Derieni de eh o- 
ther, and conſoled themſelves for the momentary 
ſeparation that threatened them, with the fond 
Hopes of being ſoon re- united, in a world where 
the paſſions no more embroil or divide friends. 


[MEANWHILE the tempeſt drove them with fu- 
rious impetuoſity upon the coaſt of Tunis. Already 
they perceived the ſummits of the mountains; and 
Now this citgo of kings and queens were alarmed 
and diſpirited, at the immediate proſpect of certain 
death or of rigorous captivity. In this inſtant they | 
loſt all remembrance of the heroic maxims and 
Tentiments, which they had been accuſtomed 
to expreſs and to recommend. ſo pathetically | 
upon the ſtage; their hearts failed them; their 
ſpirits grew dejected; they were univerſally ſeized 
with deſpondency and tremor. The actreſſes, 
however, recovered a little; they indulged the 
flattering hopes of a ſofter ſlavery, under the rule 
of ſome amorous Muſſulman. But, in a moment, 
they were conſtrained to relinquiſh theſe chimg- 
rical expectations; for the pilot, utterly diſcon- 
certed and quitting all hopes, abandoned the bark 
to the fury of the waves. It was ſtruck againſt 

x 6:1 825 | the 
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the rocks and daſhed to pieces. Courſillac and 
Dorigni only eſcaped from this ſhipwreck, by the 
help of a plank that carried them with the tide : 
into the river. 


THz ſhore was quickly covered with barbari- 
ans, who flocked haftily from all quarters, not to 
ſuccour them, but to enrich themſelves with 
their ſpoils. They quarrelled with one another 
about the unfortunate ſtrangers, whom the ſtorm 
had caſt upon their fatal ſhores. One pretended 
that he was the firſt who perceived them, another 


that he was the firſt who laid hold of them. 


WHILE they diſputed the point, Courſillac em- 
braced his friend ; they watered each other with 
their tears. Alas!“ ſaid Courſillac, & when I 
© was ſo ungenerous and baſe, as to abandon a 
e friend, of whom I was unworthy ; what evil 
ce genius, averſe to your happineſs, inſpired you 
© with the purpoſe to follow me? Why would 
« you turn upon yourſelf, the odious influence of 


the planet that conducts me? You ought to 


have abandoned me to my deſtiny. I had, with 
* my own hand, truly ſketched out my fate, in 
be the billet that I left for you. Alas ! I have 
<< not only to ſuffer the various evils that fortune 
< has in reſerve for me; but I ſhall have likewiſe 
<« to reproach myſelf with thoſe that you are 
G s about 


[74] 


cc We to be overwhelmed with. Vou cannot 
<« but be ſenſible of the painfulneſs of ſelf-re- 
& proach ; it is exquiſite torture to a feeling 


„heart.“ Lay aſide,“ ſaid Dorigni to him, 


“your obliging concern and friendly lamenta- 
<< tions upon my account; I ſhall not regret my 
<< captivity, if I can but enjoy it with you ; I ſhall 


-_ feel as if I were free, if I can only contribute 
<« to ſoften the rigours and the ſeverity of your 


* ſlavery. I wiſh only from my ſoul, that deſtiny 
* would reſpect our union. Let fate but only 
< not ſeparate us, I abandon every thing elſe to 


© jts fury. I Know you perfectly, and you muſt 
es certainly think and feel even as I do now.” 


« Yes, my friend,” replied Courſillac, “ I am 
c abundantly ſenſible, that the pleaſure of mixing 
cc our tears will ſoften our ſorrows, and that a 
<« misfortune is more ſupportable, when a friend 
< bears part of its weight. But what had you 
ce to do with my misfortune ? It was not made 
< for you. Did not my imprudent and unjuſtifi- 


s able flight abſolve you from the obligations of 


& your oaths * * 


Tus their Friendſhip interchanged the moſt 
enerous ſentiments; and a ſcene ſo tender and fo 

affecting would have ſoftened the hearts even of 

the barbarians who beheld it, but that the habit 


of ſecing their er bak in miſery, had 


extirpated 


1 
extirpated from their ſouls the principles of hu- 
manity. In like manner did Ore/tes and Pylades, 
upon the banks of the Tauris, diſpute the honour 
of dying for one another. Perhaps theſe heroic 
ſentiments may appear ridiculous in obſcure men, 
whoſe adventures intereſted no perſon beſides 
themſelves ; but true heroiſm is found in all ranks 
and in all hearts. It is more pompous and bril- 
liant among the great, but perhaps it is not leſs 
real or leſs ſolid among common men, We meet 
with many exalted characters in the loweſt ſtati- 
ons of life, 


Tu barbarians, however, determined their 
pretenſions to the property, by parting the prey. 
They tore aſunder the unfortunate friends, who 
were claſped faſt in each other's embraces. They 
ſeparated them, and they had but juſt time left to 
bid one another an adieu, which they believed to 
be eternal, and which was accompanied with a 
torrent of tears. Dorigni was dragged off by 
one of thoſe ferocious and ſavage men, whom the 
curſed thirſt of gain renders capable of a com- 
merce horrible to humanity. 


% 


Tux END or Tye FIRST PART. 
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Wanderings of Youth. + . 
PART SECOND _ 
CHAT LE 
Courfillac is taken for a Foel. 
OURSILLAC was ſold to the Bey of 
C Algiers, and placed among the ſlaves 


who had the care of his gardens.--- 
There is nothing frightful or unin- 


viting in this employment. It is dear to a man 


who is the friend and- the lover of nature: it 
is the philoſopher's' favourite amuſement, and 
ſweeteſt recreation. No ſooner had Gon form- 
e, — he planted a garden eaſtward in 
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 - ficiently regulated;---and that by ſeeking felicity 


„„ 
Eden, and put him into it, to dreſs it, and to 
keep it. We are all born to this art; and taught 
nature to nouriſh our bodies by the ſame 
earth out of which they were made, and to whieh 


they muſt return, and pay at laſt for their ſuſte- 
nance. Behold the original and primitive no- 
bility of. all thoſe great perſons, who are too 
proud now, not only to till the ground, but al- 
moſt to tread upon it. Nevertheleſs, in the 


| cruel ſituation to which the unfortunate Cour- 


ſillac was reduced, he was greatly inſenſible to 
every kind of pleaſure, He had loſt the reliſh of 
life; the fountain of content, which ſprings only 
in the mind, was at preſent almoſt dried up 
within him. He ſcarce retained ſentiment ſuf- 
ficent to know the true nature and extent of his 


 - own unhappineſs. And when this ſtupor wore 


off, and time awakened him again to ſenſibility ; 
impatience, diſguſt, and ſelf-reproach imbittered- 
and harafſed his foul, He ſpent his ſorrowful 
days in melancholy reveries, in the gloomieſt 
places of the gardens. He regretted Dorigni, 
and reflected ſeverely upon himſelf, for having 
drawn bim into misfortunes. and ruin. He 
thought often upon the errors of his youth; and 


began now to be ſenſible, that the true cauſe. of 


his unhappineſs at home was not in bis fathers 
but in himſelf; that his paſſions were not ſuf⸗ 


by 


3 


TX 


by A0 any thing but his own di ſpoſiti tions, 
he had only waſted his time in idle ramblings 
and fruitleſs efforts; and multiplied the vexations, 
and increaſed the * that he HR to 
remove. | 115 


Ar tives the conſolations of philoſophy di- 
verted his torments, and rendered him tolerably 
eaſy. In theſe intervals he ſtudied the principles 
of d ſpetiſi, a cruel kind of government, of the 
laws and rigours of which he had not *till then 
the knowledge, or even the conception. Theſe 
principles appeared to him horrible. What,” 
{aid he to himſelf, „could nature, that in other 
e climates-raifes up a ſingle man for the happineſs 
« of all, could the create the people of this 
e country only to ſubje& them to the caprices 
« of one individual, who cannot even be happy 
<« himſelf, becauſe he is more dreaded than loved. 
% How unnatural and unaccountable is this kind 
4 of government! Can one, like a God in power 
<« only, but without any reſemblance to him 
« either in juſtice or goodneſs, have a right to 
cc claim from men a blind ſubmiſfion to his will 
4 and arbitrary decree. Heavens! into what 
« an abyſs am I now fallen! I have not here the 
© honour even to be denominated a citizen. In 
« this country all — a2 are mere ſlaves. 

5 * Every 
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Every one in power is an oppreſſor, and every 
cc one who wants it, is oppreſſed. I am become 
ce the laſt, the meaneſt, and the moſt inglorious 
« of men. Oh, my Father! Oh diſconſolate 
_ & family ! IJ have taken upon myſelf the trouble 
s and pains of being your avenger.” 


Tux attention that is requiſite for ſpeculations, 
of this kind, inſenſibly diverted the thoughts, and 
wore off the ſenſe of his misfartunes from his 
mind. His forrow became leſs pungent, and his 
torments leſs lively. He was not ſo often, nor 
ſo deeply affected with remorſe and ſelf-reproach. 
He grew familiar with his miſery, and habit 
blunted the fenſe of it. He even felt at times 
the approach of better days; and a gleam of 
hope, ſpringing from the bottom of his heart, 
diſcovered to him, though confuſed and diſtant, 
the flattering proſpect of liberty. Meanwhile he 
did not altogether neglect to cultivate his talents 
for-the ſtage, and for poetry. He dreaded his 
having occaſion for them in ſeme future period 
of his life; and he wanted by all means to ſecure 
to himſelf this reſource. At one time he would 
employ himſelf in compoſing verſes, in which he 
painted his ſad and diſtreſsful ſituation in the 
| moſt glowing colours, The pencil of ſorrow 

| : | "7 


3 1 


is pathetic. At another time he would recollect 
the moſt beautiful and ſtriking parts of the cha- 
racters in plays that he had ſtudied. A delight- 
ful graſs terraſs, enamelled with flowers, furniſh- 
ed him with a ſpacious ſtage, where he was wont 
to declaim. He had no other ſpectators but the 
trees and the ſtatues, and received no other ap- 
plauſes, but thoſe which he gave himſelf. * * 


TAE other ſlaves, who ſometimes ſurpriſed 
him in this exerciſe, took his geſtures and his 
looks for the grimaces of an idiot. The Bey - 
himſelf heard of him: it was mentioned to him, 
that among his Chriſtian ſlaves there was a fool, 
whoſe deliriums and ſingular kind of madneſs 
might perhaps amuſe him. This ſtrange account 
of him, which the relators gave with conſiderable 
embelliſhments, excited the curioſity of the Bey. 
He had a mind to fee Cour/llac; and in order to 
leave him at perfect liberty to abandon himſelf to 
the tranſports of his delirium, he concealed him- 
ſelf in an arbour, from whence he could fee him 
diſtinctly, without being perceived. Courſillac, 
who was preparing to play the part of Achilles, 
entered with an air ſo fierce, ſo imperious, and 
ſo majeſtic, that the Bey, not able to contain 
- himſelf any longer, ruſhed out of the OY 


W very heartily. 
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c Ts idiot,” ſaid he to one of his officers, 
46 has ſomething extremely entertaining and in- 
« tereſting in his ravings and extrayagancies, 
cc I imagine this lunatic's delirium proceeds from 
<«, his conceiving himſelf a perſonage of great 
<« importance. He paſſed the arbour in which 
4 1 had concealed myſelſ, with an air of gran- 
ce deur that diverted me infinitely, and which 
c may be of ſome uſe to me. I muſt own, I 
& ſhould not bluſh to take ſome leſſons of majeſty 
« from this fool; and I ſhould even reckon my- 
ec ſelf fortunate, if I could attain to the high 
e perfection which he has arrived at, in the gait 


= e and manners of majeſty. It is, I muſt ac- 
"ih knowledge, a ridiculous affectation, and to the 


< higheſt pitch abſurd in a vile ſlave; but it 
& might add luſtre to the dignity and eclat of - 
my own condition, and have great good ef- 
« fects upon my. ſubjects. See that the poor 
„ wretch be properly taken care of. I would 


L chuſe that he ſhould want for nothing, and 
that he ſhould enjoy every pleaſure he deſires. 


« Do you imagine there would be any danger 
o in indulging my women in the diverting ſight 
< of his extravagancies? It might, it muſt en- 


c tertain them very much; and I do not think 
cc that ſo ridiculous an animal need give me any 
“ ſort of uneaſineſs or apprehenſion, Beſides, 


CC y you 


[ 8 J 

cc you know that my heart is perfectly proof 
e apainſt the poiſon of jealouſy, with which our 
<« climates are ſo deeply infected. I never care 
ce to let any opportunity eſcape me, of ſoftening 
cc the ſlavery of my miſtreſſes, by procuring them 
ec innocent pleaſures, I am very deſirous that 
< they ſhould ſee this buffoon. Order them to 
cc be conducted to that apartment which looks 
&« into the gardens; they may ſee him very well 
ce through the lattice windows; and their charms 
e will be unperceived and unperceivable to the 
cc eyes of the ſlave. So that if any one of them 
* ſhould happen to be ſo weak, as to ſuffer her- 
ce ſelf to conceive and entertain a paſſion ſor him, 
e the affection would not, it could not be recipro- 
& cal. I am certain there can be no harm i in the 
ce thing. See my orders be obeyed,” 


£8) 


The firſt Formatien of an intereſting Intrigue, 


HAT moment an eunuch was immediately 

difpatched to the Seraglio, and conducted 
the women to the apartments to which the Bey 
had given orders for them to repair. Cour/illac 
was ſtill in his theatrical airs and attitudes, and 
the Bey's ladies enjoyed the cruel and ignoble 
pleaſure which the great and ſmall vulgar are 
feaſted with, upon the fight of lunatics and mad- 
men; who are, above all others, the proper and 
diſtinguiſhed objects of pity and compaſſion to 
people of conſideration and refined ſenſibility, 


_ CovnsiLLAc, while he was playing a cha- 
racter in a tragedy, with all the pomp, the pa- 
thos, and ſokemnity peculiarly appropriated to 
this kind of declamation, little imagined that he 
was acting a comedy for the entertainment of a 
Muſſulman and all his Seraglio. 


WEN Courfillac returned to the place ap- 
pointed for his habitation, he was informed, 
that he was at perfect liberty to diſpoſe of his 
time as he pleaſed; chat he might 8 walk 

any 


r 


any where within the vaſt compaſs of the pa- 
| lace;---and that he might even ſometimes ap- 
pear in the preſence of his maſter. He was en- 
tirely at a loſs ta conjecture the cauſe of a 
treatment ſo very mild, and fo remarkably in- 
dulgent, after the rigour and ſeverities that he 
had before experienced. And fo,” ſaid he to 
himſelf, © at leaſt I am left at leiſure to abandon 


ce myſelf to my ſorrow; and, if poſſible, to ſoften 
« and to ſooth it, by the charms of ſolitude. 


« Let me no longer then complain of my hard 
« fortune; the true liberty of man conſiſts in 
« his being free to think as he pleafes; when a 
« wiſe man's faculties are under no reftraint, 
« when he can employ and exert them as he 


e thinks proper, he is then at the height of his 


e defires; this is the ſole and ultimate object of 
« his ambition. What can I deſire more? 
% A Friend,” added he: that is indeed the 
« only thing now wanting to complete my feli- 
&« city. O my dear Dorigui] you perhaps are 
« at this precious moment enſlaved to the ca- 
t“ prices of ſome barbarous and remorſeleſs mon- 
« ſter, who does not even permit you the ſad li- 
e berty of ſhedding your tears over your odious 
* jrons and miſery. But I, how dare I com- 
plain? It is an uncommon felicity not to be 
« an abſolute ſlave, in a country where human 

H 2 nature 
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« nature is ſo diſpirited by deſpotiſm, and ſo re- 


cc duced by arbitrary power, as even to envy the 


wild beaſts their liberty of ranging at pleaſure 


ein the woods, This vaſt and magnificent pa- 
« Jace: is. my priſon, and what can I deſire more? 
„This Bey, this mortal God, a glance of whoſe 
cc eye can annihilate us all, does not treat more 
46 favourably even beauty itſelf. The ſlavery of 
< the ladies, whom he keeps here ſhut up, and 
&« cloſe impriſoned, is ftill more rigorous than 
e mine. The Seraglio, in ſpite of all its mag- 
cc nificence, i is but a ſad abode of ſorrow, around 
« which jealous fury keeps an inceſſant watch, 

« and to which liberty, the mother of pleaſures, 


*© dares not approach. O Heaven! and can it 


& be that our ſex ſhould fo far abuſe its ſu- 


c periority of ſtrength, as to doom to eternal 
.** captivity the ſoothers of our ſorrows, and the 
e ſweetners of our lives. Can Gop have created 

t the fair, the amiable and weaker ſex, to be, as 
they are made here, leſs the inftruments of 
<< men's pleaſures, than the objects of their op- 
e preſſion. In theſe odious climates, the miſer- 
able habitations of darkneſs and cruelty, the 
fairer, the greater, and the better half of the 


« human ſpecies are the abſolute property of the 


« other, who ſtretch their n to perfect 


6 rigour 
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ce rigour and tyranny. The men, to be ſure, 
ce indulge their voluptuouſneſs, by confining as 


many women as: their fancies can wiſh, or 


e their fortunes maintain. But thus they fill 
« their houſes with envy, with jarring, and with 
cc diſtraction. Jealouſy lies like a canker at the 
& root of their domeſtic | ſociety, deſtroying 
ec friendſhip, confidence, ſocial intercouſe, and 
e the mutual care of parents over their children. 
« Severity. may conftrain the obedience of their 
& women, and watchful jealouſy prevent their 
« infidelity. But their obedience muſt till. be 


46 without love,, and their fidelity without 


c virtue. 

NzexT morning Courſillac iſſued forth at the 
firſt dawn of day, impatient to enjoy his enlarge- 
ment. He returned to the gardens of the Bey, 
to contemplate and admire nature, which appear- 
ed to his eyes at this time with ten thouſand un- 


obſerved and additional beauties. It ſeemed to 
him to receive from the light of this day, a kind 


of new and fairer creation. The beauteous ma- 
jeſty with which Aurora intimated to the world 
the approaching return of its great benefactor, 
warmed Courfillac's imigination, and tranſported: 
him in into poetical -. | —— 


* , 
* = 
» * © » . - 
. 3 | | 
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Hz was freely indulging the baden which 
the engaging proſpect now before him, and the 
favourable alteration in his ſtate, were ſo well 
calculated to inſpire, when he heard himſelf 
called upon in a ſweet and agreeable voice, 
which at once delighted his ear, and affected his 
heart. He looked behind him, before, and on 
every ſide; he ſtill heard one calling to him, but 
could obſerve no perſon. He advanced towards 
a labyrinth of linden trees, from whence the 
voice appeared to him to proceed. After a great 
many windings and turnings, he came at laſt to 
an arbour, where a lady, whoſe figure had that 
attractive ſmartneſs and irreſiſtable expreſſion which 
are often wanting in regular and finiſhed beauties, 
waited for him, lying negligently upon a bed of 
flowers. © Beautiful flave,” ſaid ſhe to him in 
French, © I have ventured to take upon me the 
ec charge of a very dangerous commiſſion. I 
“ hazard my life to bring about yout felicity.---- 
« You are not ignorant that a French lady is at 
<< preſent the ruling favourite of the changeable 
cc lord and ſovereign of theſe domains. She has 
_ « ſeen you, and your features are not, the ſays, 
« unknown to her: in a word, your being a 
Frenchman is ſufficient to intereſt her in your 
. _ 


W's 
& deſtiny. If you anſwer her expectations of 
« you, you will be the happieſt ſlave in all this 
et palace. Beware of ſpurning at, or trifling 
with your felicity : Tet me be ſure of finding 
6c you in the evening in this ſame place, and 
ce under the veil of night I will CY you 
& into her apartment.“ 


Tu lady quitted him with theſe witty 3 
| walked off ſome paces; looked back; viewed. 
him with tender attention; fetched a deep figh; 
and through a private * door re-entered 
the Seraglio. 


Serge did not know what to. think 
of the intelligence he had received, and of the 
very dangerous propoſal that was made to him.. 
& Can I,” faid he,“ have had the misfortune 
« to have made too lively an impreſſion upon the 
* heart of the favourite? It would be a very 
s perilous conqueſt. But I am not vain enough 
ce to believe it. Beſides, I feel but too well, that 
« ] could not diſpoſe of my heart: it is no 
ww longer my. own :. the has effectually robbed: me: 
« of it, by ſending this very amiable meſſenger. 
Ah! if ſhe had felt any defire, or formed any 
« deſign of inſpiring me with love, ſhould ſhe 
Shave employed ſo lovely and ſo dangerous a. 


464; mediator ? 
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* mediator? How full of fire were her eyes f 


* Sweet as a ſyren's was her voice! Heav'n was 
in her ſmiles! Grace in her ſteps, in all her 


“ motions dignity and love! No: I pretend 


| « not to the heart of the favourite. F. ar be it 


<« from me to excite the ſlighteſt jealouſy i in the 
ce breaſt of the Bey. Peace to the workings of 
e ſuch ungrateful and hazardous ambition. The 


c utmoſt of my wiſhes, and the higheſt of my 


cc deſires, is only to inſpire the charming meſſen- 

«cer of his miſtreſs, with the love. that I have 
c catched from her eyes. Ah! with the greateſt 
c alacrity will I, in order to fee her, expoſe 


c myſelf to all the dangers of this adventure. 


* ſhall certainly keep her appointment, and be 
<« moſt punctual to the time and place of aſſig- 
ec nation. Perhaps ſhe may think that it is the 
cc hopes of meeting with ber miſtreſs, that con- 
« ducts, me to the rendezyaus. | May Love 
<< prevent fuch injurious ſuſpicions, and diſ- 
« cover to her the true ſtate of my heart, and the 


4 real motives. of my conduct.“ 


H paſſed the long day i in an agitation very 
difficult to deſcribe. The light was moſt pain- 
ful to his eyes. Much and earneſtly did he wiſh 


for the darkneſs to cover him. Darkneſs is the 
delight of love. 5 R 


. * * 


Ss. 
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Tux Sun ſeemed to ſtand ſtill to his impa- 
tient defires; they doubled the weary moments, 
and tripled them when the evening approached. 
At the laſt, Venus, long-looked for, appeared, 
leading on in her train the laughing hours 
of love. 


M 1 


CHAS. MW 
The Roveghitinn. 


F Courſillac had not known the eftabliſhed and 

unalterable laws of nature, he would ver- 
tainly have believed, that the fun this day had 
flopped ſhort in the middle of his courſe, ſo te- 
dious were the hours, and fo rapid were his deſires. 
He wandered backward and forward in the laby- 
rinth, and the people who obſerved him, con- 
cluded that his diſorderly and irregular gait was 
only the effect of his delirium. At laſt the ap- 
pointed time came, but judge what was his ſur- 
priſe and conſternation, when, inſtead of the amia- 
ble perſon who had ſpoke to him in the morning, 
he ſaw himſelf accoſted by an old, ugly duenna. 
He ſcarce knew what to think, or what to deter- 
mine upon; he was juſt upon the point of re- 
turning inſtantly back, when the old woman laid 
faſt hold of his hand. Come,” ſaid ſhe, my 
« miſtreſs waits for you, the moments of your 
c happineſs will be ſhort, let us loſe none of 
" them, Follow me.” 


Sur 


[ 1 


SHE conducted him through a ſecret and ob- 
ſcure alley, into a magnificent and well-lighted 
apartment. There ſhe left him by himſelf, and 
retired without uttering a ſingle ſyllable. Cour- 
fillac continued here for ſome time alone, and un- 
certain of what was to happen to him. He was 
utterly at a loſs what to think of the adventure. 
He trembled all over with dreadful apprehenſion, 
leſt the Bey ſhould have intended this to try his 
virtue, and laid this ſnare in order to entrap hi 
Heavens! what would have been his fate, had the 
event juſtified his dreadful conjeture, 


Fx remained in this painful uncertainty, when 
he obſerved a private door open upon him, which 
was cut out of the wainſcot with ſuch nicety and 
art, that it was impoſſible to perceive it or the leaſt 
appearance of it. But inexpreſſible and incon- 
ceivable was his ſurpriſe, when, preſently after, 
he ſaw enter to him, in the Turkiþ dreſs, his if 
ter; that ſame ſiſter whom he had long believed = 
dead, i 


„ 
Hr durſt not almoſt credit the teſtimony of 
his own eyes for ſome time. Had his mind been 
weak, or eaſy of belief, he would certainly have 
taken what he now ſaw for an apparition. 
RE 8 e 


* 
«© What,” ſaid he, „is it you?” catching her 
haſtily in his arms. Yes,” replied ſhe, it is 
« your ſiſter Agatha; it is I, who contrived to 
< circulate the ſtory of my own death; it is I, 
< whom Heaven has ſeverely puniſhed for an 
< indiſcreet elopement, whom the partial and 
© blind love of the Bey has raiſed to the rank of 
6 his chief favourite; and who bluſh with ſor- 
& row and indignation to ſee my brother a ſlave. 
« Alas! Courſillac, the hateful chains you now 
« wear, with ſuch vexation and impatience, are 
< not near ſo opprobrious, or ſo tofmenting, as 
ce the odious dignities thar are i= ++ upon your 
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c By what ſtrange adventure,” ſaid Courſllac, 

< were you brought into this ſeraglio? How 
8 came you into this inglorious captivity? Re- 
< move my ſurpriſe, at leaſt ſatisfy my curioſity, 
«6. by, relating to me the THF of your ill for- 


« "A" 


— 


c J will not ſuffer you, ſaid ſhe, © to re- 
<< main in ignorance of the various ſcenes of my 
< life fince I left you; but the time will not 
<< permit me to enter into a very minute detail 
< of circumſtances. I have not at preſent lei- 
oy « ſure for this, nor are we in a place of ſe- 

mY curity. 


— 
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ec curity. If the Bey ſhould ſurpriſe us toge- 
cc ther=——Ah! Heavens, let me not entertain 


4 2 2 that fills me with n and hor- 
60 ror. 3» 
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"CHAP. Iv. 


The Adventures if Agatha, 


OU know with what ſeverity my father 
controuled my inclinations, and altho' 
6 prudential conſiderations did not permit me to 
<« diſcover my averſion to the ridiculous perſon 
* that he fixed upon for my huſband, doubtleſs 
<< you never could have imagined that I would 
<< ever conſent to ſuch an union. 


40 


„ Tk importunities of my fooliſh lover, 
<< joined to the rigours of my father, forced me 
<« at laſt upon contriving the ſtratagem, which I 
ce put in practice in order to ſhake off the yoke 
© of paternal authority. Perhaps love too, had 
< as much ſhare as hatred, in determining my 
4c clandeſtine flight. 


% You have ſeen a young Portugueſe gentle- 
c man, whoſe name was Alphonſo, whom ſome fa- 
ce mily concerns brought into our country. You, 
no doubt, remember his features and his figure, 
ic and will eaſily admit, that a woman of ſenſi- 
80 bility could not view him with an eye of indif- 
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, 
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te ference. Love pierced both our hearts with 
one arrow, and the firſt moment that our eyes 
« met, the affectionate ſentiments of our hearts 
d appeared painted in them, in the moſt lively 
« and eloquent manner. He was not long at a 
ce Joſs for an opportunity of declaring his paſſion 
« to me; but timidity ſealed up his lips. There 
te is ſomething extremely inconſiſtent and whim- 
ce ſical in you men, when you are in love. You 
ce are bold and forward, even to indiſcretion and 
« raſhneſs, when at a diſtance from the objects of 
„ your affection, and yet ye approach them with 
« confuſion, with aukward baſhfulneſs and trem- 
« bling. A great man (a) has taken occaſion 
„from this to obſerve very properly, that the 
„natural courteſies, the obliging attentions, and 
phyſical effects of love, its effects upon the 
“voice, the eyes, &c. ſhould be. conſidered as 
«< more certain and unſuſpicious evidences of a 
e genuine paſſion, than the moſt tender and paſ- 
„ fionate verbal declarations.. Alphonſo and I 
«© were often alone together. There was no third 
«© perſon to prevent our inwardneſs, nor any dan» 
& ger of an officious unſeaſonable intruder upon 
us, to be the unwelcome witneſs of the mutu- 
ally wiſhed-for declarations of our ſentiments 
p I 2 | to 


{a) M. de Buffon, 


& = wo 
« to each other; and yet many ſuch favourable 
« interviews paſſed between us in mournful ſi- 
6 Jence. The timidity and baſhfulneſs of Alphonſa 
© added new charms to him in my eyes. He 
& pot, however, ſo far the better of them, in time, 
4e as to be able to faulter out the word love; his 
te ſighs compleated his declaration, mine preſently 
ic betrayed the correſpondent ſentiments of my 
t© heart, and he ſoon became certain of what he 
de withed above all things to know aſſuredly. 


„ From this time forward we lived in a per- 
cc fect good underſtanding, we had our private 
ec affignations, and our regular interviews, Love 


watched over us; he covered us with his wings, 


© and concealed all our negotiations from the 
0 We of y . | 


RE ALPHoNSO was "YR with a fit of defdets- | 
2 tion not to be deſcribed, when I informed him 

« of the ridiculous and contemptible creature 
& that my father fixed upon for my huſband. He 
< was filled with indignation at the thoughts of 
de ſuch à rival, © Very well,” ſaid he, as he 

e grew ſomewhat calm, and does your inclina- 
& tion agree with the determination of your fa- 
&« ther? Will you be fo weak, as to ſubmit to 


an union with ſuch a WIS, and reduce me 
P * | (t ta 


Ta F 

es to utter miſery ?” <« No,” replied I, 3 
« oaths we have be are ſacred to me,. 

« and although a cruel prejudice lies againſt wo- 

« men who diſpoſe of themſelves in marriage 
ce without the conſent of their parents, I ſwear 

<« to you that you ſhall be my huſband.” The 

4 firmneſs and aſſurance with which I pronounced 
« theſe words, made Alphonſo paſs ſuddenly from 

C the moſt profound melancholy to the moſt Pere, 

40 fe j Joy. | 


«© MEANWHILE the fatal day faſt approached, 
& and the odious preparations were already mak 
ce ing for the cruel feſtival, that muſt have opened. 
« forever the ſource of my tears. Alphonſo pro- 
« poſed to me an elopement ; I rejected at firſt. 
« the propoſal, and I can venture to aſſure you, 
© that in the beginning my oppoſition to this 
6 {cheme was perfectly hearty and ſincere. But 
« at the laſt his prayers, his tears, and the inſtant - 
C approach of a ſhocking and an unavoidable 
ce proſtitution, overcame all my reſiſtance. To 
<« me diſtraction itſelf was in the proſpect of this 
“ proſtitution, for I could never conſider ſuch 
*.. 5 


We > | 


1 muſt not, however, pretend, I fear, to 


he: 1 my weakneſs in the FOO the —_ 
| TS -*: 5 Con- 


+ xm Þ 
< Conſcious of my virtue, and contented with 
« this conſciouſneſs, I ſeek no other approbation 
«* but that of my own heart. Nevertheleſs, I 1 
e am far from contending for a dangerous indif- 
< ference about the approbation of the public. 
<« I knew perfectly, that the contempt of reputa- 
< tion was the firft ſtep towards the contempt of 
c virtue; and that though honour be the work of 
“c men, and greatly an ideal thing, yet there is 
nothing mare teal than the evils which ſpring: 
<« from diſregarding it. I had: a ſcrupulous re- 
c oard to my reputation, even when I determined 
cc upon. a diſreputable elopement. I conſulted” 
my honour, by giving riſe and currency to the 
6e belief that I was drowned by accident in the- 
< river: By this means I ſuppreſſed all reports: 
<« and rumours that might have been injurious to 
ce our family, and neither my father nor you have 
| any wag. to n me with n bs 


4 Our meaſures were all concerted very ſavg- | 
4 y. I flipped: out in the evening as uſual; T 
« walked- for ſome conſiderable time openly upon 
<«.the banks of the river. I ſtole, unobſerved, 
into a thick and ſhady walk of trees, dark-' 
« ened ſtill more by the decline of day, and ſtep- 
“ ped unſeen i into a ne 3 for our 
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& ALPHosO played his pert likewiſe 10 admi- 
4 ration. He took my mantle, and-threw it into 
<« the river; he called with the utmoſt hurry and 
cc yociferation upon the fiſhers, and informed. 
A them, with the greateſt apparent concern ima- 

* ginable, that he had ſeen a lady fall: into the- 
« river. The honeſt-hearted people hazardedi 
c their own lives, with a view to ſave mine; I. 
ec ſhudder even. now at the thoughts of the dan 

« gers to which they expoſed themſelves; but alli 

e their efforts were to no purpoſe. 'You know: 
5 what followed. 


cc I MUST own, that in the inſtant of my de- 
& parture, I felt, very ſenſibly, that remorſe and} 
< thoſe painful reflections upon the ſtep. I: was; 
© taking, which my paſſion had before, in a great: 
* meaſure, diverted or overpowered:;. but it was: 
et no longer time to liſten: to them. Beſides, . the: 
cc ſight of a tender lover, whom I had now made: 
<« the arbiter. of my fate, laid; them all at reft;. 
« He never, in: the ſmalleſt degree or punctilio, 
&. forgot that reſpect, which had always bridled: 
ke ns tranſports of his paſſion. “ 


| An at this moment the ſiſter of: 8 | 
heard the door of a neighbouring apartment open z; 
ſhe- 


— 
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| the hurried out of the room in a fright, leaving 
her brother in a perfect panic, and much more 
terrified than ſhe was herſelf. 
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CHAP. v. 


The Continuation of Agatha's Aduenturer. 


ON'T be uneaſy,” faid Agatha, as the 

re-entered the apartment, ** one of my 
«© women has been the occafton of this noiſe, 
cc which fo greatly alarmed us. All is quiet at 
<« preſent in the palace, and I am pleaſed to find 
& that we have a good deal more time to enjoy 
ce together than I flattered myſelf with at firſt. 
« The Bey has juſt ſhut himſelf up, and is ſet in 
„ for a debauch, with forme of his favourite jolly 
ce companions. They are a company of philoſo- 
c phical Muſſulmen, who make no kind of ſcru- 
ce ple about drinking wine. I approve of their 
<« practice in this particular; but they protra&t 
te their clandeſtine repaſts until midnight, and 
< leave one another in a condition that ſober rea- 
<« ſon is aſhamed of; and in this I think * 
« ceedingly to blame.” N 


Sax ſeated herſelf : as ſhe faid this, and then 
reſumed, as follows, the thread of her ſtorr. 


« AxzPHONSQ © 


_ 
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« ALPHONSQO was born in a little town ſome 
&« miles from Ziſbon, and one of his ſiſters had 
& fixed her habitation in that metropolis, where 
e ſhe paſſed her happy days with a hufband, 
«© who made it the chief ſtudy of his life to 
<« ſupply all her deſires. Her houſe furniſhed 


b me with an aſylum. Alphonſo left us for 


<« ſome days, and went to reviſit his relations, 
« and to ſettle ſome family affairs, before our 
«© marriage ſhould be celebrated. 


ce J FOUND in his fiſter a fincere and affection- 
& ate friend, who divided all her attention be- 
< tween her huſband and me. Fhe very happy 
< union of this couple preſented me with a moſt 


t enchanting pattern of conjugal life. They 


cc ſeemed to have but one ſoul between them, and 


„é the one was never indifferent about the plea- 


« ſures or pains of the other. Fhis happineſs is 


“s ſo ſingular and rare in the married ſtate, that 
4 à perſon has but little room to expect it. I did, 


* however, promiſe myſelf, with Alphonſo, ſuch 
« an happy union as I daily beheld with pleaſure 
« in this family; where my agreeable ſituation 
«* inſenſibly wore off from my mind the painful 


_ « thoughts of my father and you, whom I had 


left WY and made diſtreſſed, and that cut- 
ting 


„ 
* 2 
ww” 


1 
ce ting remorle that I felt at having ventured upon 
d& an elopement which every body muſt con- 

« demn. I was building caſtles in the air, and 
« exulting in the romantic meditations of my fu- 
< ture felicity, when every kind of horrible miſ- 
6 are aſſailed at once this yo_+ metropolis, ' 
cc You have i without doubt, a very Cir- 
cc cumftantial account of that terrible earthquake, 
ce that reduced to a frightful deſart one of the fi- 


ce neſt cities in the world, I was a witneſs to this 


< tremendous cataſtrophe ; but in vain ſhould I 
cc attempt to give you an exact relation of it. All 
the elements ſeemed to have combined together 
© to demoliſh and annihilate this devoted capita], 
6% My amiable hoſts were buried in the ruins of 
te their houſe, and I am ignorant how it happened 
6 © that I PII ; 5 


« A LADY 3 upon my firſt coming to 227 | 
c bon, had conceived a tender friendſhip for me, 

ce had eſcaped” the almoſt general wreck of the 
& place. She furniſhed me with a place of ſhel- 
< ter, under a tent that ſhe had got erected near 


the poor 3 remains wor the ans 
E city. 
T ALPHONSO 


» 
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Arnonse flew to the place where Lifu 
cc was, the moment it was acceſſible, and fought 
& far me in vain through the wrecks of the city. 
He wandered in diftrefs from quarter to quar- 
<< ter, and examined with a painful partieularity 
« every ſcene of horror and ruin. Over all he 
tt made the firifteſt enquiries about my fate; 
ce hut he could no where receive the leaſt in- 

cc formation favourable to his deſires: he left the 
' © dreadful ſcene of calamity and deſolation, en- 
« tirely ignorant of what had become of me. I 
“ ſent a ſervant, in whom I could perfectly con- 
<< fade, to tell him that I was not included in the 
<« number of the dead or the miſerable; and that 
love had preſerved a life that was deſtined 
«© entirely to the ſtudy of his happineſs. But this 
* © faithful domeſtie zeturned. after two days un- 
ce ſucceſsful enquiries, and filled me with painful 
* apprehenſions about the life of my lover. 

cc Alas! ſaid I, Heaven has nat reſpected his in- 
E nocent life, and has only prolonged my days to 
ce fill them up with eruel bitterneſs. and for- 
* xow. 8e then I ſhall be conſtrained ta ſur- 
& vive the dearer half ef myſelf, and my life 


cc (henceforward "i only be a painful and. a lin- 
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cc Sou people * were witneſſes to my 
grieß end no ſtrangers to the cauſe of it, ima- 
Ined that they would dry up the ſource of my 
2 by filling me with ſuſpicions of Alphon- 
« {g's fidelity. An ill-judged pity for me, per- 


cc haps a ſecret hatred to my lover, put them up- 


4c on giving me the moſt injurious accounts of 
ce his conduct. One told me, that the true mo- 
< tive of his departure from Liſbon, was the de- 
ce fire of reviſiting a joung lady of quality, who 
te was the firſt object of his affectjons. Another 
e added, that it was no longer a myſtery, that 


e every thing was ſettled between them, and that 


% great preparations were now making for their 
c marriage. They even had the affurance and 
& the cruelty' to inſinuate to me, that Alphonſo | 
« had brought me into Portugal for no other rea- 


40 fon, and with no other view, than only to con- p 


&« ſole himſelf with me, for the diſguſts thay are 
8 inſeparable from matrimony. * 


« Ar firſt I rejected theſe reports with horror; 
« but ſuch relations being continually buzzed in 
© my ears, began at laſt to have a moſt cruel and 


* unhappy effect upon me, and to beget in my 


< breaſt very hard and unfavourable thoughts of 


* the intentions and heart of my lover. I doubt- 
| K : >" "x 
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ce ed very greatly his fidelity. Alas ! Heaven 


ec puniſhed me ſeverely for the n of my 
c unfriendly ſuſpicions. 


TE unfortunate Don Alphonſo concluded 
<< that I was buried in the wreck of his country; 
and having, after that, no longer any thing to 
<< attach him to Europe, he had determined to 
e quit a miſerable ſcene of havock and devaſta- 
© tion, where every thing revived and kept alive 
ce the exquiſitely diſtreſsful thoughts of = * | 
„ whom he adored. 

H x had 955 rich relations in the Eaſt Indies, 
ce and as he had received many and preſſing invi- | 
cc tations to viſit them, and flattered himſelf with 
é finding great conſolation and relief from their 


* friendſhip, he had determined upon a voyage 
to Bengal, He imagined thawhe could not be 


ce ſo wretched in any country as in his own, and 
ce that a change of place would be of ſignal ſer- 
cc vice. It is common to people in pain, to fancy 
« they could bear it better in any other part: 
« Auphonſo had more reaſon than moſt ets in 
< miſery, to entertain this opinion, 


« Hg was already embarked, when I was, by 


cc accident, informed of his purpoſe, I neglected 
| 6 not 
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ec not a moment to ſatisfy myſelf about the truth 
. & of this information, T ſoon learned, with 
<« certainty, that he was alive, and that what 1 
« had heard of his defign was true; but after 
« the ſtricteſt ſearch, and the utmoſt pains of 
« enquiry that I could make, I could not learn 
4 which of all the numberleſs veſſels in the har- 
« bour, was to carry into another world the trea- 
te ſure to which I had attached the Ba of 
« my life. 


Crook the reſolution of embarking in the 

« firſt that preſented itſelf, provided it was bound 
„ for the Ea/? Indies. But, in order to ſecure 
„ myſeif from the inſolence of the ſailors, a bru- 
e tal race, whoſe manners ſavour of the rough- 
«© neſs of their profeſſion, I diſguiſed myſelf in 
e the dreſs of a man; and, as I could affect very 
«* tolerably thgjairs and manners of your ſex, I 1 
& iſſued from my aſylum, without being known 
« by thoſe very people, with whom I had lived 
% for many days. A French captain received me 
on board his ſhip, with that politeneſs that is 
“& natural to our countrymen. The anchor was 
4 drawn up, the wind filled our ſails, and we 

launched into the wide ocean. 


8 


r 


« I DESCENDED into the large cabin, where 

« moſt of the paſſengers were got together, 
« Some of them deplored the direful diſaſter of 
« Liſbon, and ſtill turned their eyes, bathed in 
<< tears, towards the ruins of the ſuperb metro- 
polis of Portugal, the too famous theatre of 
t one of the moſt tremendous convulſions of na- 
© ture. Others of the company, whom this e- 
ce vent did no way intereſt, amuſed themſelves 
with various converſation, and with relating 
< their adventures to one another, 


© In the darkeſt and moſt retired place of the 
cabin, I at length perceived Alphonſo, plunged | 
« in deep melancholy®®His eyes had quite loſt 

« their brilliancy, and that luſtre with which they 
« were wont to ſhine, when fixed upon me. He 
C ſometimes threw them up towards Heaven, but 
« they were generally faſtened down immove- 
44 able on the ſurface of the ocean. I could ea- 
« ſily perceive that he did great violence to him- 
«« ſelf, in retaining his ſighs. He ſeemed to 
< with much to hide his ſorrow in the bottom of 
«his foul. Great griefs have no noiſy ſymp- 
«toms, On a ſudden he roſe from where he 
« ſat; to me his perplexity and inward emotion 


vas extremely diſcernible ; his eyes . 
6c 
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« he made as if he would have ſpoken, but fighs 
et jnterrupted his ſpeech. He ſeemed, however, 
« to decline and to eſcape the obſervation of the 
« company, but to me he appeared to meditate 
ce ſome deſperate ſtep. I ſhuddered at the thoughts 
& of what he purpoſed in his heart. He got up 


cc ynobſerved to the deck, I followed him; the 


« confuſion he ſeemed to be now in, did not per- 
« mit him to perceive me. | 


* Wren he had food ſome minutes mo- | 


« tionleſs by the fide of the ſhip, ++ O thou,” 
& ſaid he, whom my imprudent paſſion ſnatch- 
4c ed from the boſom of thy family to dig thy 


& grave under the ruins of my country; unfor- 


6e tunate Lady, worthy of a happier fate, I was 
ie the author of thy indiſcretion,. and I am now 
going to be thy avenger.“ | 


Ar theſe words he attempted to throw him- 


« ſelf headlong into the ocean, when I laid faſt | 


© hold on his cloaths and ſtopped him. O, 
Heavens !“ faid I, © What are you going to 
«do ?” Let me alone, replied: he, << if you: 
did but know the true cauſe of my deſpair, far 


e from hindering, you would prompt me to put: 


an end to # life full of bitterneſs and horror, 


_ 
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% An!“ faid I to him, “ we often fwell and 
<« aggravate our own misfortunes moſt unrea< 
<« ſonably. Be ſo obliging as to diſcover to me 
the true cauſe of your deſpair; if it be juſt 
« and well-founded, I will by no means oppoſe 

<« it, 33, 


. <Your kind interpoſition and concern” ſaid he, 
5 calls for and deſerves my confidence. Know 


then, Sir, that love is the author of my miſery, | 


&« An unfortunate lady abandoned, upon my ac- 
< count, her family and her country; I con- 
« ducted her to Liſbon, and this city, which 
« gave birth to the lover, is become the tomb of 
<-his love. I conſider myſelf as the author of 
4 her untimely death. I have robbed nature of 
c“ her moſt beautiful and finiſhed maſter-piece,. 
ac and the death to which I have devoted myſelf, 

c is too flight a chaſtiſement for ſo capital a 
« crime, Suffer me now, Sir, to pay this CDS 


* to juſtice. D 


. IJ interrupted him at theſe words. Vou 
ce have“ ſaid I, counterfeiting my voice, © a ro- 
*« mantic imagination, which is the ſole ſource of 
© the miſeries that now overpower you. You- 


& my that your miſtreſs was the moſt beautiful, | 


« the 
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« the principal, almoſt the only ornament of na- 
« ture, and your imagination only impoſes upon 
« you. You do yourſelf very great injuſtice, 
« when you reproach yourſelf as having been 
4 ouilty of a crime by bringing this lady to 
« Liſbon ; it was not you, ſurely, that deſtroy- 
« ed the place of your nativity by the earth- 
cc quake?” I added with vivacity, in my natu- 
& ral voice, ** Alphonſo look at me more atten- 
« tively; do you not know that ſame Agatha 
« whoſe death you have deplored? and who has 
« come very ſeaſonably into this ſhip, to pre- 
vent your doing violence to yourſelf.'? 


« ALPRONSO gazed at me for ſome time as if 
« inſenſible of his fituation, and appeared like a 
« man juſt awakened from a profound ſleep, 1 
. « waited not till he could recover himſelf ſo 
« much as to be able to ſpeak to me; but, beck 
e oning him to follow, I defcended immediately 
« into the cabin, and mixed with. the other paſ- 
ce ſengers, who, very luckily for us, had not per- 
ce ceived, or did not attend to, any part of this 
« ſcene. 


4 Hz ſeemed, upon his coming down to us, 
6 28. if he had been born again; the fight of me, 
Land what had paſſed „ the few mi- 

818 en. 
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; 66 mites we were together, had called his foil 
from that ſtate of ſtupidity and annihilation to 
« which it was, but a little before, reduced: 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Sequel of the preceding. | 


N alittle time a confuſed noiſe was heard 
« | among the ſailors, and the captain Repping 
te up, to enquire into the cauſe of it, returned 
<« ſoon after with the alarming information, that 
«a corſair of Tunis, whoſe force was greatly ſu- 
<« perior to his, was ready prepared to engage tb 
e ſhip. Alphonſa ſtarted up immediately, armed 
de himſelf, and in ſpite of all I could fay or do 
„to prevent him, he jumped upon deck, and 
&« took his ſtation among the mariners. 


«© Tye moment the firing began, I tremble _ 
ce all over for his life. I loſt the uſe of my ſenſes; 
ce and I remained helpleſs and unaſſiſted in a 
de veſſel, which the attack of an inexorable 
« enemy had filled with the utmoſt horror and 
« confuſion. The firſt thing that recovered me 
„from my lethargy was the ſight of the unfor- 
<* tunate | iphone, whoſe indiſcreet valour had 

& hurried 
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© hurried him into the deſperate engagement. 
« He was pierced with a mortal wound; his 
* eyes were upon the point of cloſing for ever. 
«© He made one laſt effort to open and animate 
© them; and directing his dying look toward 
* me, O my dear Agatha,” ſaid he, in a feeble 
and faultering voice, “ I expire, and muſt leave 
“ you in the power of barbarians. What will 
& become of you? I ſhudder----Ah !---remem- 
eber at leaſt ſometimes, that the unfortunate 
& Alphonſo died before your eyes, in the defence 


e f 
ef your liberty. 


— 


ee Ar TER uttering theſe few words, he ex- 
„ pired. I ſwooned away upon his breathleſs 
c body; and it was concluded, that the ſame 


« wound which put an end to his days, had ter- 
& minated mine alſo. Meanwhile our ſhip 


2 ce ſtruck, and the barbarians boarded her. A 

| „ French apoſtate, who had been witneſs to what 

' © had paſſed between me and Alphonſo, ſuſpected 
c my diſguiſe, and communicated his conjectures . 
<« to the captain of the corſair. 


« Ivy As aſton iſned, upon recovering from my 

& ſwyoon, to ſee myſeif dreſſed in the gayeſt attire 
& of a lady, and ſet off with all the ornaments 
that my ſex employ in theſe voluptuous cli- 
. cc -mates, 


[ no ] 


cc mates, to allure and to ſeduce the men, I was 
cc conducted to the Bey's Seraglio. I had the 


tc misfortune to pleaſe him; and his paſſion 


ce raiſed me to the rank in which you now be- 


hold me. You may eaſily judge, that the 
«© golden chains I wear here, are an odious 


« burthen to me. I ſigh paſſionately to be deli- 


te yered from this inglorious captivity, and to | re- 
« viſit my native country. 


&« Tax Bey exhibited you for the entertain- 


© ment of his Seraglio: I inſtantly knew you; 
& and at that moment TI hoped and believed that 


<« I ſaw in you my deliverer. Do not, I be- 
s ſeech you, diſappoint my expectations: reſcue 
&© me, I intreat you, from this houſe of bondage. 
« Think with yourſelf of the meaſures moſt 


< proper to ſecure the ſucceſs of our enterprize ;.- 


© I will ſecond you with all my addreſs. I en- 
ce tirely repoſe myſelf upon your courage.” 


CoursILLAc promiſed to hazard every thing 
to effect her deliverance. He made her ac- 
quainted with his paſſion for the amiable meſ- 
| ſenger ſhe had ſent to him; and begged earneſtly 
ſhe would uſe all her intereſt and addreſs to 


prepare her for a favourable reception of the - 
93 that he was determined to make on 
the 
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CHAP: Vn. 
The Stery of Amelia. 


AR HA returned to the ſeraglio, and while 

the Bey was getting drunk with that liquor 
which the prudent Mabomet hath prohibited the 
uſe of among the faithful muſſulmen, ſhe paſſed 
the night with Amelia, that ſame confidant 
whoſe friendly aſſiſtance ſhe had made uſe of to 
bring about the agreeable interview ſhe had juſt 
now had with her brother, RE a 


AMELIA was not an extraordinary, nor an 
accompliſhed beauty: ſhe was however a fine 
and an elegant figure. She had an engaging air, 
and an intereſting manner in every thing: her 
moſt indifferent actions were accompanied with 
inexpreſſible grace. She had a moſt muſical 
ear and voice, and danced and ſung to admira- 
tion, even in a country where theſe accompliſh- 


ments are cultivated in a variety of ways, and to 


a degree of perfection unknown and unneceſlary 
in Europe, where, for the bleſſing of both ſexes, - 
there are neither ſeraglios nor harans. But theſe. 
and ſuch like accompliſhments are conſidered and 
L cultivated 
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cultivated as this cardinal virtues of women, in 
countries where they live in great inferiority, and 
entire ſubjection to the men; and where they 


gain and maintain the greateſt influence over 
them by their perſonal recommendations, and the 


various ſhewy arts of coquetry and laſciviouſneſs, 


Amelia was not however a native of thoſe Jealous 


_ climes, ſo unfavourable to females: ſhe was ori- 
* ginally of French extraction; and in that gay 
country where all women are angels, and fine 


women goddeſſes, ſhe had paſſed her earlier and 
her happier days. A fortune nearly ſimilar to 
that of Agatha had enticed her from under the 


wings of her parents, where ſhe had a kindly 


ſhelter from all the bad weather of life, into the 
arms of a ſoldier of fortune, of no high rank in 
the army, but reputed an excellent officer; fit 
alike for council or execution, and diſtinguiſhed 
by an advantageous perſon, a ready wit, great 


- adCreſs, and good humour. The acquaintance 


he had made, and the company he kept were 
generally his ſuperiors in point of fortune; ſo 
that his finances were hardly equal to the expence 


of the gay and pleaſurable life which he led. In 


a word, he was only rich in merit. The parents 


and the friends of Amelia ſaw many defects and 
faults in him; but Amelia herſelf, with her eyes 
of love, ſaw neither. Nor could ſhe be, by any. 


means, 


WY 

means, either perſuaded or over-awed to reject his 
addreſſes; and at laſt, in conſequence of her 
lover's earneſt importunity, ſhe ſacrificed the fa- 


vour of her parents, her friends, and her fortune, 
to her love. 


In the ſtate in which ſhe left her father's 

| houſe, ſhe could juſtly ſay with the philoſopher, 
that ſhe carried her all along with her. Perhaps 
too the cargo was more valuable than any the 
philoſopher could boaſt of. M. Debordieu, for 
that was the name of this amiable officer, gave 
her no reaſon to repent of her temerity and indiſ- 
cretion. She found in him a father, a friend, 
and an affectionate huſband. A fortune indeed 
(as her father was inexorable) they had not be- 
tween them ſufficient to enable them to live in 
that elegant eaſe and luxury to which they had 
both been accuſtomed. However, by contracting 
their acquaintance, by retrenching their expences, 
by diminiſhing their wants, and managing their 
little income with wiſe ceconomy, they had in 
abundance the neceſſaries, and even the decent 
comforts of life. 


—_ 


M. Berne had great expectations from 
an elder and an only brother at Pondicherry, who 
had amaſſed great ciches by trade, and long ſoli- 
L 2 cited 
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'cited him to engage in the ſervice of the Faf.- 
India company, in which he had himſelf very 
confiderable property and influence. The com- 
pany was at this time embroiled with the Engliſb, 
and ſupported Sundah Sabeb, the Nabob of Arcot, 
againſt the Mahomet Ali Khan. He was prevailed 
upon to. accept a military employment in this 
ſervice. This preferment was procured for him 
by the ſeeret addreſs, and rendered extremely lu- 
crative to him, at the private expence of his 
brother. He ſet ſail immediately for the coaſt 
of Coromandel, Amelia forſook her country and 
her connections, and braved the fury of the winds 
and waves to accompany him. Short time did 
- ſhe enjoy this high. happineſs. He was ſuddenly 
ſeized with a violent fever, which from the firſt 
deprived him of his reaſon, and in a few days of 
* life. | | 


Poox Amelia, by this unforeſeen and grievous 
calamity, was reduced to a ſtate not to be deſ- 
cribed. But misfortunes ſeldom come ſingle: 
and Amelia's were quickly aggravated very greatly; 
the loſs of her liberty followed almoſt immedi- 
ately the loſs of her love. She was in ſo ſtupid 
a ſtate, that ſhe could not conceive properly, or 
feel very exquiſitely her miſery. The. ſhip was 
taken and plundered * four cruiſers * 
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to the petty fates of barbarous ruſſians, whoſe 
corſairs at that time grievouſſy infeſted the coaſts 
of the Mediterranean. To the flagrant reproach 
of Chrilengem, theſe predatory republics ſubliſted 
by piracy, cruelty, and- rapine, in the midſt of 
very powerful nations, whom they often inſulted 
with impunity; although by one vigorous ex- 
ertion of their power, they might have deſtroyed 
their ſhipping, reduced their towns to aſhes, and 
extirpated theſe miſcreants totally from the lace 


of the earth. 


Ax Algerine captain was among the fic who 
diſcoyered the wretched Amelia, ſcarce recovered 


from a miſcarriage, and ftill delirious from her 


late want of reſt and negle& of food. Stupid 
and tearleſs ſhe ſat by the clay-cold corpſe of her 


hufband; terrified at the ſavage aſpects of the 


intruders, the claſped the lifeleſs body in her 
arms, and looked and raved with irreſiſtible elo- 


quence, Accuſtomed as he was to behold un- 


moved various and affecting ſcenes of miſery, the 
night of this frantic lady, who happily for herſelf 
was not at this time in a condition to excite 
deſire, awakened in the heart of the barbazian 
the compaffionate and kindly feelings of huma- 
nity, to which it had been Jong eſtranged. In 


order to ſcreen her from the brutalities of his 
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Wer- hearted companions, he claimed her in 
the name and for the uſe of the reigning ruffian 
of Algiers: he removed her into his own ſhip, 
and treated her even with reſpe& and tenderneſs, 
For a conſiderable time ſhe continued inſenſible 
both of her ſituation and her obligations. Her 
conſtitution ſtood, however, the ſhock of all her 
complicated diſtreſſes: ſhe was even by care and 
and time reſtored in ſome meaſure to her former 
health, fpirits, and beauty, before the corſair had 
an opportunity of preſenting her to his maſter, 


* Tris amorous mufſulman, as ſhe was a new 
object, and looked, and ſpoke, and did every 
thing with the energy and grace of a perſon of 
ſenſe and ſenſibility, conceived very ſoon an ar- 
dent paſſion for her: which ſhe rather endured 
than enjoyed, and which, as ſhe was at no great 
Pains to enliven his deſires, was not of any long 
continuance, "A OY | 


_ SHE had juft mingled undiftinguiſhed with the 
other numerous beauties of the ſeraglio, doomed 
to miniſter to the pleaſures and vanity of a ſingle 
man, when Agatha came to fill her place in the 
Bey's affections; and her empire over the heart of 
the heroe . to be of much longer — 
| | 7 | * t 


* 
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It was not intrigue, nor any of all the arts of 
coquetry, practiſed ordinarily and in perfection 
by the ambitious and aſpiring inhabitants of the 


palace, that raiſed this lady to the rank of a fa- 
vourite. Natural, unaffected modeſty had alone 
procured her a preference, that is, the envied ob- 
ject of many deſires, and the uſual ſource of moſt 
diviſions in this place. She emerged from ob- 
ſcurity. without the aſſiſtance of a cabal; and her 
eyes were not dazzled with the eclat of her new 


condition. She cultivated the moſt intimate 


friendſhip with Amelia, whoſe meek and quiet 
ſpirit rendered her equally deſerving of the at- 


tachments of the women, and of the devotion * 


ſenſible men. 


AGATHA had ſucceeded her in a poſſeſſion 


about which neither the one nor the other had 
any jealouſy; neither was this nor any thing ele 
hindrance to their indulging freely the mutual 
inclinations of their hearts towards one another. 
Love too, by piercing with one and the ſame ar- 


row the heart of Amelia and that of Courſi tac, 
had ſtrongly cemented this female friendſhip, 


Agatha, from whom her brother had not con- 


cealed his paſſion, made no ſecret of it to her 


friend. My dear Amelia,” ſaid ſhe to her, 
6 you ſerved me as a mediatrix with my brother, 
L and I muſt ſerve him as an interpreter to you. 


He 


1 


„ 
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e He was born with a yaſt ſhare of enility; 
5 he has ſeen you, and fallen a victim to your 
& charms. Perhaps the conqueſt of my brother 
e js not unworthy of my friend. I know him; 
ec and if his paſſion was likely to prove a wmisfor- 
„ tune to you; if I bad remarked in him any 
s thing of levity or indiſetetion, far would it be 
4 from me to importune you to admit of his ad- 
dc dreſſes. But it is my ſincere opinion, that he 
£5 will prove as good a lover to you, as I ſhall be 
«© a friend. He will hazard every thing to knock 
« off your and my chains. Love and nature, 
46 all that is dear and ſacred to men, conſpire to 
4c prompt bim to xzeſtare to us the precious 
cc treaſure of liberty, which our hard fate has 
cc wreſted from us. Repoſe yourſelf, as you 
« confidently may, upon theſe hopes. We have 
4 no other thoughts to ſooth our hearts in this 
4 houſe of bondage. Courſellac is really capable 
e of a great undertaking: he has in a very emi- 
4 nent degree that courage which lays fortune 
under ſome fort of obligation to proſper 
4 people's enterpries. He will be our deli- 
4 verer: join to this title that of your lover; and 
„ damp not by your cruelty, er your indifference, 
* the ſpirit of a man who aſpires no higher than 
to make you happy. I had determined to have 
this day a private interview with him; but J 
<< deſire and TOY you-would ſupply my place. 
6 3 
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ce Prepare then, I beſeech you, to keep 8 
« my aſſignation. Courſillac will be raviſhed at 
4e the exchange. The preſence of a miſtreſs 
ce makes ample ſatisfaction for the abſence of a 
« ſiſter.” A propoſal of this nature was too 
agreeable to the ſecret ſentiments of Amelia, to 
ſuffer her to reject ſo obliging an offer. She con- 
vinced Agatha that ſhe was herſelf under the power 


of the ſame paſſion that ſhe had given birth to in 


the breaſt of Cour/illac. She promiſed her __ 
to keep the aſſignation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


„ 


The Interview of Courſillac and Amelia. 


HE hour long expected with mutual anxiety 

came at laſt; and the ſame old woman 
that introduced Courſillac the preceding day, gave 
the ſignal agreed upon between them. He ap- 
proached unperceived; the gate of the ſeraglio 
was opened ; he haſtened towards the apartment 
fixed upon for their interview with leſs timidity 
than the old woman. He had entered the room, 
and had been there for ſome time, when he ſaw 
at laſt the young and amiable Amelia made her 
appearance, decked in all the ornaments that mo- 
deſt coquetry permits. Her dreſs, ſtudied, parti- 
cularly ſtudied as it was, wore ſtill the powerful 
charms of eaſe and careleſneſs. 


4 Your ſiſter,” ſaid he, 1s vaſtly mortifies at 
< having given you the trouble of coming 
< here to night: ſhe has ſent me to make her 
5 . She is confined by a light. indiſpo- 
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6 ſition, and had given orders that you might 
« have timely notice of it; but her orders have 
« not, I perceive, been properly executed.” 


« An!” replied Courſillac, e what do I not 
« owe to the perſon whoſe happy indiſcretion 
ce did not prevent my entrance into this apart- 
« ment. Little did they dream how fingularly 
ce happy they have made me, by procuring me 
« the ſight of you. Heaven be praiſed for their 
ce negligence, Permit me to avail myſelf of the 
« few ſhort moments that we ſnatch from the 
« watchful tyranny of our ſuperintendants.-----= 
« Suffer me to diſcloſe a ſecret that I ſhould have 
long concealed in the bottom of my heart, if 
« could ever have hoped for a more favourable 
e opportunity of revealing it. But the ſlighteſt 
ce indiſcretion may deprive me for ever of the 
« happineſs of ſeeing you and ſpeaking to you; 
« and this lucky minute, which I now ſeize the 
« opportunity of with ardour, may never more 
« return. But that your modeſty conceals from 
&« yourſelf the power of your charms, you would 
« eaſily have read in my heart the ſecret I am 
about to reveal. I love you. I know that you 
cc now groan under the rigid and ſevere laws of 
ec an odious tyrant; and that this magnificent 

{ * ſcraglio 
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« ſerials + 7s to you the habitation of wearinel 
te and miſery, Theſe fine hands were not made 


«© to wear chains, nor was your generous heart 
<6 made to endure captivity. You have known 


4 the ſweets of liberty; and one cannot call up 


c the remembrance of them, without aſpiring 
& after the recovery of the only and invaluable 
« bleffings that nature grants to all men, and 
e which they are no where deprived of, except 
< jn theſe odious climates. Permit me to be the 
& happy infttument of your deliverance from 
* ſlavery, and to reſtore you to you native coun- 
& try. There, free and miſtreſs of youtſelf, you | 
«ray act as you think proper, and diſpoſe as 
you pleaſe of your heart. Far be from me to 
& claim even the rights of gratitude upon it. In 
_< ſerving you, Iftudy my own happineſs. Hap- 
* py ſhall I think myfelf, if I can only at any 

& rate effect your eſcape Wen the houſe of 
a _— 25 Ke 


AMELIA had expected a diſcourſe in this ſtrain, 
and had prepared her anſwer accordingly. She 
made her lover ſenſible that her heart was in the 
fame ſituation with his own. 
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rx left her full of gladneſs and joy; and now 
he thought of nothing but the methods of car- 


ming off his miſtreſs and his ſiſter. 
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EIS 1 
CHAP, IX. 


The Reſentment of 4 malicious Woman. 


CCOVRSILLAC congratulated himſelf upon his 
good fortune. This happy adventure had 
re-eſtabliſhed peace and ſun-ſhine in his breaſt, 
and ſpread ſerenity over his countenance. The 
palace that contained in it the only object of his 
wiſhes, appeared to him no longer a hateful 
priſon. He made now no difference between the 
chains of love, and thoſe that made him the ſlave 
of the Bey: he found in his ſlavery all the en- 
joyments and reliſh of liberty. Amelia, however, 
did not ſo well brook her confinement to this 
odious country: ſhe ſighed for the happy time 
that might reſtore her to the land of her nativity. 
Agatha, too, pined with the ſame defire. The 
execution of this hazardous and difficult enter- 
prize depended entirely upon Cour/illac. Nature 
and love e this as his duty. 


Hz was one day nuke upon this ſubject, 
when an eunuch, whoſe very mien and figure in- 
' ſpied terror, accoſted him with a * auk- 
ward indeed, but well intended. 


<< YOUNG 
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e YouNG Frenchman,” ſaid the thing to him, 
&« are you conſcious to yourſelf of being capable 
& to keep a ſecret of the greateſt importance? 
« Swear to me by JesUs, for you have not the 
e felicity to know our Prophet, that in the dark- 
“ neſs of ſilence, you will hide for ever what I am 
« going to reveal to you only.“ Courſi ac pro- 


miſed inviolable ſecreſy. 
ce You would not certainly ſuſpect,“ reſumed the 
eunuch, “that one of my profeſſion, contrived as 
« jt is on purpoſe to be a check on the pleaſures of 
« love; you would not, I fay, readily expect to 
« find in me the miniſter of Venus. So it is, 
« however, that I come to you on love's errand ; 
e and upon the reception and ſucceſs of the com- 
« miſſion that. I come charged withal, your def- 
« tiny depends. Donna Elvira, a beautiful Spa- 
« niſh lady in this ſeraglio, has caſt her eyes upon 
« you z you have had the happineſs to pleaſe her, 
e and if you can make a proper return to her paf- 
6 ſion, you will be the happieſt of men. Altho® 
«the reign of Donna Elvira over the Bey be now 
« over; altho' ſhe now is become diſregarded 


« among his other numerous miſtreſſes, ſhe far 


“ ſurpaſſes all the vulgar. beauties upon whom 
M 3 1 the. 
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cc the capricious proprietor of this ſuperb edifice. 
<« laviſhes his favours. If you do not madly de. 
<« cline the happineſs that is now within your 
< reach, that preſents itſelf to you, I will intro- 
« duce you into her apartment, and anſwer for 
5e your fecurity from all harm or interruption, 
« You nay: fafely rely upon my vigila | 


« ITE not,” replied Cour/illac, my re- 
ce fuſal to any fears unworthy of me. But it has 
« pleaſed Heaven to ſubje& me to a maſter, I 
© mult be plain to tell you, that I think Heaven 
< has ſent me him in its diſpeaſure. Nevertheleſs, 
I] conſider myſelf as under an obligation to re- 
< ſpect him, and to be faithful to him, I ſhould 
« think myſelf the meaneſt of mankind, if I were 
“capable of endeavouring to rob him of a heart, 
« to the poſſeſſion, the unmoleſted poſſeſſion of 
« which he has, in my opinion, an undoubted 
« and a facred right, Return then, I requeſt 
« you, to your miſtreſs; tell her ſhe may depend 
it entirely upon mydiſcretion ; but that ſhe ſhould 
4 by all means ſtifle a flame, of which I am un- 
4 worthy, and which * diſturb the _ of 
« her life, 1 


Tu eunuch haſtened back to report this 


| WT « to Donna Elvira, who diſſembled her rage 
before 


T, 
(971 


befeal fs invent a witneſs. « Go * faid ſhe to 
him, his anſwer by no means ſurpriſes me. How 
te could I expect courage in a pitiful ſlave? I 
« meant only to try his fortitude; and if he had 
« diſcovered himſelf worthy of my tenderneſs, I 
« might perhaps have condeſcended to regard 
« him. But ſince the honour of pleaſing me 
does not appear to him well worth his engaging 
« jn a private and dangerous intrigue, I forget 
« him for ever; and the unaccountable prejudice 
« that I had formed in his favour, and which 

prevented my ſecing him in his true light, is 
&< now converted into Oe and * 
„ contempt.” | ; 


Tu eunuch withdrew ; and the jealous Spa- 
niard, ſo ſoon. as ſhe was left alone, abandoned 
herſelf to all the tranſports of rage. What,” 
faid ſhe,. „ have I been ſo. mean as to humble 
« myfelf to ſigh. for the vileſt of ſlaves? Have I 


even ſtooped ſo much beneath myſelf, as tc 


te have diſcovered my inclination to hazard an 
c interview with him? Have I made overtures 

5 to him of engaging in an intrigue at the peril 
ec of my life, in the event of a diſcovery, or even 
4 of ſuſpicion? And does the ungrateful wretch 
& treat me and all my overtures with diſdain * 


<. Andcan [pretend toreign in the heart of the Bey, 


M * when 
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c when I am not even able to captivate the heart 
* of the meaneſt of his ſlaves? After all, there 
would have been ſomething to ſay for the 
„ wretch, if he had but made the ſlighteſt return 
« for my paſſion. At leaſt he might have taken 
«< the pains to ſte whether I was worthy of his 
notice. But he deſpiſes without knowing me. 
4 'Fhe poltroon dreaded, ſure, the danger of an 
* intrigue; but he ought rather to have dreaded 
the danger of a denial. He ought to have re- 
«© membered, and to have trembled at the re- 
© membrance, that no woman was ever inſulted 
* with impunity- Vengeance is now in my 
« eyes ſupreme pleaſure; and if I have any ta- 
« Jent, it is preciſely that of puniſhing with con- 
© dign rigour an ungrateful miſcreant, whoſe 
* coldneſs and indifference about me, is an out- 


< rageous indignity.“ 


From that time the thought only of es 
and means of wrecking her revenge upon him. 
Chance, in alittle time, furniſhed her with a. moſt 


convenient opportunity. 


Sun had ſet ſpies upon 8 who fre. 
quently followed him, and always watched. his 
motions very narrowly. One evening he was 
ſeen entering into a dark gallery, contiguous to 


9985 apartment of the favourite. Elvira, over- 
ö joyed: 


joyed at this information, flew in an inſtant to 
the place, and ſtole after him with ſo much 
ſoftneſs and 2 = he heard MITT 


GGG wand be" 
« Jaſt the fource of his diſdain. This very faith- 
« fu] fave, who dreaded robbing his maſter of a 


es heart that he deſpiſed, has no remorſe at 


« ſharing with him the only one that could fix 
« his fickle fancy. Fool that I was! .might I 
< not have readily ſuſpected the cauſe of his in- 


c difference! And fo this is the very cautious; 


te timorous man, that was terrified at the bare 
c thoughts of an amorous intrigue. Perfidious 
ce retch! he has put himſelf entirely into my 
& power, Now for vengeance; it is too fair an 
ce occaſion to let flip. Let me cruſh at once my 
«rival and her worthleſs lover. Let me deliver 
cc. them both. over to the Bey.—Our cauſe here is 
tc. common. I know the mad tranſports of this 


« ferocious Muſſulman, and ſhall be moſt likely '*#-} 
cc feaſted with the pleaſure of ſeeing him plunge "Bog 
« the ſame dagger into the heart of the rival 8 


te that ſupplanted me, and into the boſom of this 
French coxcomb that neglected me,” 


AccorD= 


=  - eountenance before ſhe made her appearance; 
e a ſiranger. 


1 * conſtancy : at leaſt you would not have had 
=_ d Ae A 
5 8 
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 Keconmners the hurried away to the Bey $ 
apartments; ſhe preſſed earneſtly for a moment's 
talk with him; and deſired he might be told, that 
the came upon a very important piece of buſineſs, | 
in which his glory was deeply concerned. She 
found acceſs to the Bey. She compoſed her 


and affected a tranquillity, kk a lp 


* « My Lord,” faid ſhe to him, . have lived a 
« Jong while under the unhappineſs of your 
« diſregard; but I ſtil retain the moſt grateful 
E ſenſe of the favours that you heaped upon 
et me in the few days that my happineſs conti- 
& nued. If my poor charms had been ſufficient 
ec to have fixed your deſires, perhaps my attach- 
ment to your perſon might have merited more 


- 


*. en "ry you ſay, my — Elvire 7 
. Am 1 * 
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« VEs, my Lord; your favourite ſacrifices you 
« to the vileſt of flaves; to the pitiful buſfoon; 
« whoſe delirium was the object of your derifion 
« and contempt. Follow me, and be yourſelf 
«an eye-witneſs of the blackeſt treachery that it 
« is poſſible to imagine.” 


LiIkE Oroſmanes in the play, he followed 1 
trembling as he went; his eyes rolled as in mad- 
men; he foamed with rage, and held in his hand 
a drawn poignard. They got in an inſtant to 
the apartment of Agatha: the door of it ſtood 
half open. The Bey actually perceived the 


French flave, ſeated by his favourite. Let us 


© liſten,” taid he, © to their diſcourſe, and the 


© leaſt word that diſcovers any criminal corre- 


te ſpondence between them, ſhall be a deciſive 
« ſentence of inſtantaneous death.” 


IT happened very fortunately FRY the words 
brother and fiter, which were very often inter- 
changed, opened the eyes of the Bey, and 
calmed his fury. The jealous Elvira funk off, 


to hide her rage in the darkeſt receſs of the 2 — 
raglio. The Bey ſtepped abruptly into tũge 


apartment: Agatha ſcreamed with terror: Cour- 
fillac was confounded ; he dropped down upon 
his Knees.—44 Compoſe Ears ſaid he, 


— 
my — - — 
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ce my dear Agatha, I have, to be ſure, ſome 
t reaſon to reproach you: why would you leave 
6 your brother to languiſh ſo long in captivity ? 
© Nature muſt reproach you for this; love may 
“& ſave itfelf and you that trouble, and will be 
© much better employed in ſtudying to make the 
<< beſt reparation poſſible for your error. This 


therefore ſhall] be my buſineſs. From this very 


moment your brother is free. I intend to give 
* him an honourable place in my ſervice. I give 
© him one in my heart, that will be much more 
* precioug to him, if he ſhews himfelf worthy of 
you.“ From that day forward Courſillac was 


received into the number of the Bey's officers.--- } 


The adventure was ſoon known to all the court; 
and this ſlave, who a few days before was gene- 
rally deſpiſed, found himſelf * ſurrounded 
with flatterers. 
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CHAP. x. 


Coulilla 75 furpriſed "ld Amelia, and cons 
ducted to Priſon, 


IT the beginning of his metamorphoſes, 
Cour ſillac never availed himſelf of his in- 
fluence over his. maſter, but only to ſolicit the 
liberty of ſundry unhappy wretches, and eſpe- 
cially of his own countrymen, who pined in cap- 
tivity, He had been a ſlave without meanneſa, 
and he was now a great man without pride. 
They who had always believed that inſolence 
was inſeparable from diſtinguiſhed rank, - could 
not poſſibly conceive, how this fortunate. upſtart. 
was ſo modeſt. His engaging and - affable man- 
ners inſpired an eſteem for French people. 45 


Srüa nenne often form their 7udgomant ofa 
nation from the conduct of a ſingle man. Tra- 
vellers ought therefore to be extremely circum- 
ſpect; they ought to remember that all eyes are 
fixed upon them, and that the glory of their 


country often depends upon their, moſt incon- 
uderable actions. 


CovuR- 
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beni d bs with his benefits 
thoſe very people, who had aggravated his cap- 
- tivity by their cruel inſults and contempt. The 
_ barbarians were entirely unacquainted with this 
manner of revenge; the only one with which 
great and generous hearts are acquainted The 
"Bey was inchanted to find in this Frenchman ſuch 
noble ſentiments; they made a very as hs im · 
n upon his heart, 


| Can, ſaid he to him one day, © 
44 do not repent of having changed you condition. 
« You are worthy of the rank and ſtation to 
c which I have raiſed you. The laws of this 
« ſtare permit not, tis true, any but Muſſulmer 
to approach my perſon: but a ruler of men 
es may eaſily ſet Himſelf above the controul of 
cc certain capricious Jaws. I venture upon this 
< ftretch of authority upon your account; and 
« do not require you to change your religion. 
cc Serve GOD; ſerve me; he has commanded 


< you to obey even his enemies. Enjoy perfect 
<« }iberty in my palace; let me be no conſtraint 
upon your converſations with your ſiſter.“ 


. 2 
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Ir Courſillac had been an artful courtier, if he 
had poſſeſſed. ſo much command of himſelf as to 
have ſacrificed ſome tranſient pleaſures, to a du- 
rable and ſolid eſtabliſhment, he might have laid 
the moſt ſtable foundations of -greatneſs, and 
built conſiderably upon them every day. But he 
was young; he was in love too; and a conſtancy 
of happineſs itſelf would have appeared to him 
inſipid. He had a perpetual itch after adven- 
tures and metamorphoſes. He ſaw his ſiſter every 
day at ſtated hours. He had at firſt a ſcruple at 
carrying on a correſpondence with Amelia, that 
might interfere with the pleaſures of the Bey. 
But love. was his caſuiſt, and took off the edge of 
his remorſe, by ſuggeſting ſpecious excuſes, and 


colouring over with a deceitful yarniſh,--a ſtep 


that was by no means innocent or juſtifiable. 


.. 06 War,” ſaid Love to him, C“ does this im- 


ce perious and unjuſt maſter pretend to claim, or 
« to extort the affections of a lady, whom he 
“keeps in captivity? Reaſon revolts againſt an 

5 uſurpation ſo tyrannical ; the hard and inju- - 
&« rious fate that has overpowered Amelia, has by 
no means deprived her either of her faculties, 


&* or r of the right. of diſpoſing of her heart: ſhe 
N 
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| & js pleaſed to give it to me; my refuſal of i it 
4 would be wrong, and I ought to hazard why 
$6 2 to pleaſe her.“ 


Uros this fallacious principle he fancied he 
might ſtill continue to carry on a private in- 
trigue with Amelia; ſecure, if not from the im- 
putation, at leaſt from the crime of ingratitude, 
Every day, under the plaufible pretext of viſit- 
ing his fiſter, he paſſed the pleaſanteſt part of his 
time with his dear Amelia. He diſcovered every 
time that he ſaw her, new charms 'in her perſon; 
be left her always intoxicated with the illufions 
of love; and every time that he returned to her, 
he was more paſſienately enamoured. At laſt his 
paſſion had come to its full growth, when an ac- 
cident, which he might eaſily have foreſeen, if he 
had not been totally blinded, put an effectual ftop 
to the courſe of his proſperity, and plunged him 
Again into the abyſs from which he had been but 
= a ſhort time delivered. 


He had gone to pay a viſit to his ſiſter; Ame- 
Tia, too, was there, and all three were confulting 
together about the proper expedients for recover- 
ing their liberty. The converſation began to 

: _w_ warm, They talked all together about the 

happinef 
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happineſs of reviſiting their native country. 
« How happy ſhould I be,” faid Caur/illac to 
Amelia, with a very natural, but ill-judged ele- 
vation of voice, if I could put off the chains 
« of this Turk, to put on yours. I ſhould ſtill 
be a flave in fact; but Kings would envy my 
& flavery, did they but know the ſweets of it. 
“Ves, my dear Amelia, I ſwear to you. 
| he dropped upon his knees; he ſwore a thouſand 
oaths of love. But at that inſtant the door burft 
_—_ and the 19 0 appeared. 


I LEAVE my reader to form his own concep- 
tions of the different ſituations of theſe four 
people. Let his own imagination paint them in 
their reſpective attitudes: Cour/iliac, trembling, | 
_ diſtracted, and in a manner petrified; Amelia in 
confuſion, with her eyes rivetted to the floor; 
Agatha in the utmoſt terror and trepidation for 
herſelf, her brother, and her friend; the Bey, in 
a furious fit of jealouſy, his eyes flaming with 
choler, and roving with fiery and fierce indigna- 


tion from Amelia to Courſillac, and from Courfillae 


to Amelia. He attempted to give utterance to his 80 


rage; but could only pronounce ſome inarticu- 


late ſounds. At laſt he recovered in ſome meas - 


ſure his voice, aud turning to Courfillac with a 
N wy look 
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look of ineffable contempt, ec Deſpicable Chriſ 
< tian!” ſaid he, ©. ignominious flave! and is 
& this your return for all my kindneſs? Go: I 


© have richly deſerved this treatment. I muſt 
© humble myſelf, forſooth, to put my confidence 


ein the vileſt of ſlaves. He has deceived me, 
«I ought to have expected it. But do not 


<« imagine that you can offend ſuch a perſon- 


age as I, with impunity. Go, and in a 
horrible priſon wait the juſt chaſtiſement of 
your temerity. As for you, whom my blind 
© love has loaded with favours, be ye from this 
<« time forward the ſlaves of your rivals; it is 
«© the only puniſhment I inflict upon you: I am 
es ſenſible it will be abundantly ſevere. 


CouRsILLAC would willingly have turned 
entirely upon himſelf the wrath of his maſter, 


which he thought he deſerved. He ſwore that Ame- 


lia had never lent an ear to his addreſſes, and that 
he had made a thouſand vain attempts to ſhake 
her conſtancy, which the had always "en 
with horror. 


| THe tender ele could not bear this kind 
of diſcourſe. She diſplayed all her eloquence to 


diminiſh in the eyes of the Bey, the crime of her 


lover, becauſe ſhe was, in fact, as guilty as he; 


and 


Ye » a uw 
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and there aroſe between them a conflict of ge- 
neroſity, which muſt have ſoftened any * 
heart but that of a jealous man. | 


C | UNDERSTAND you perfectly,“ replied the 

the Bey. If I even had not heard your diſ- 
ce courſe, your eyes would have convinced me 
« ſufficiently, that your hearts are in agree- 
te ment.“ 


He called his guards that inſtant, who dragged 
off the unhappy Courfillac, ſtill caſting looks 
full of anxiety and tenderneſs upon the um- 
tunate Amelia. 


THe guards conducted him through the midſt 
of the city; and people were as much aſtoniſhed 
at his downfall, as they had been at his eleva- 
tion.---=-- The virtues which he had diſplayed, 
during the ſhort courſe of his proſperity, virtues 
he really poſſeſſed, occaſioned ſome lamentations, 
which are always dear to people of ſenſibility, 


He was carried to a tower upon the coaſt 
of the ſea, where he was treated as a prifoner 


of ſtate. The jailor attended him with pro- : 


found reſpect; he prevented his calls, and obey- 
ee + 4 | ed 
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ed his nods. In a ward, he reſembled the un- 
happy victims whom our anceſtors fattened for 
the altars of the Gods. | 
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0 n A P. XI. 
Courſillac is 3 to an infamous Pu- 
niſbment. 


OLITU DE is the parent of reflexions. 
In retirement, the ſoul not diverted or dif- 
| trated by external objects, is entirely recol- 
lected, and engages with vigour in the ſtudy of 
truth, | a : | 


CovuRsI1LLac, ſhut up in a dark priſon, and 
left entirely to himſelf, was naturally and ne- 
ceſſarily led to reflect much and often upon his 
former follies and irregularities. He now con- 
ſidered with himſelf how one ſingle indiſereet 
ſtep had drawn him into a labyrinth of errors, 
from which he could never more extricate him» 
ſelf, but only to go to execution. Repentance 


inſpired, too late, the wiſe reſolution of ſeeking _ 7 


his happineſs in the obſcurity of a private and 
a peaceful life. The time for this was now over. 
He knew that an injured and a jealous lover, 
who had his rival entirely in his own hands, 
would ſtop at nothing. He ſaw nothing now re- 
mained for him but certain death. But ſtill, 
even in this critical ſituation, he was not ſo much 


- — 


4084 18 of opinion that Heaven created his fellow- 


4 art an utter ſtranger to my fate, and I muſt 
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affected with his own misfortunes, as with the 
diſgraces and misfortunes of Agatha and Amelia, 
of which he conſidered himſelf as the author.— 
He would ſometimes imagine that he ſaw the 


furious muſſulman, with his poignard over their 


heads, dragging them to the barbarous ſight of 
the ſcaffold which was prepared for his execution. 
Nature and love by turns bent his heart in ex- 


Quiſite pain. 
. An!” ſaid he, © perhaps at this moment 


cc Agatha and Amelia envy the puniſhment that 


<« will put an end to my life at once. For 
&« why” ſaid he, ©* ſhould I diſguiſe it from my- 


© «« ſelf, certain as I am, that nothing leſs than 
* life can appeaſe a jealous wretch, who is poſ- 


66 ſeſſed of abſolute, arbitrary power, and who 
% makes no account of the life of a man. Will 
ce he ſtick at ſigning a ſentence of death, who 


« creatures for no other purpoſe but to be either 
te the inftruments of his pleaſure, or the victims 
« of his fury. Alas, my dear Dorigni] thou 


cc die equally ignorant of thine. Would I had 


44 fome friendly meſſenger to carry you my final 


« farewell, and obligingly to inform you, that 
I expire faithful to friendſhip as well as to love. 
«6 May 
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et May Heaven watch over your life, and n it 
ce with proſperity.” 


FROM this moment. Courfillac thought of 
nothing but the fatal ſtroke that was to diſſolve 
his ſoul from his body. He prepared for it as a 
philoſopher. He conſidered death as the vindi- 
cation of his ſoul into liberty; as the happy 
minute of his introduction into a world of perfect 
ſpirits; as an awakening in the morning that 
diffipates the wild ravings and illuſions of the 
night, and diſpoſes the mind to engage and to 
perſevere with vigour, alacrity, and ſucceſs in 
the purſuit of truth, that is, its guide and proper 
aliment. - 


Mr anwHiLE the priſon doors were opened, 
and Courſillac ſaw an officer of the Bey's enter, 
attended with guards. He believed immediately 
that he came to conduct him to execution. The 


officer looked terribly at him, and pulling a paper | 


out of his pocket, read to him his ſentence. It 

condemned him to that puniſhment which de- 
ſtroys a man without putting an end to his life: 
that frightful puniſhment which coſt the tender 
and paſſionate Heloiſe ſo many tears, when a 
cruel hand tarniſhed the ſource of her pleaſures, 
and in a great meaſure extinguiſhed the fire of 

dbelard, 1 
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Tux officer, after reading this horrid ſentence, 
ſpoke to Courfillac as follows. 


e Taye Bey, my maſter, did not think that 
ce death was a puniſhment proportionate to your 
e crime. He intends to keep you alive, to be 
<« the victim of his vengeance. He reſerves you 
c to ſerve in the quality of an eunuch the very 
ce fame woman whom your raſh and criminal 
© paſhon tempted from her duty. He moreover 
cc is ſenſible that the dread of puniſhment is more 
cc painful and cruel than the puniſhment itſelf; 
ce he has therefore given orders to put off your 
6 puniſhment for eight days, in order that you 
ec may view it in all its horrid circumſtances, and 
c ſuffer it a thouſand times over, There is no 
torture cruel enough to puniſh ingratitude. I 
ec abandon you to yourſelf; and leave in your own 
« heart the knife that ſhould be the principal in- 
„ ſtrument of your puniſhment.” 
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CHAP. XII, 


Courſillac's Eſcape; and what 3 after- 


wards — He finds a Retreat with a Philefopher. | 


HE wife of the keeper of the priſon wat 
preſent when the ſentence of the unfortu- 


nate Courfillac was read. The firſt time ſhe faw 


him, ſhe could not help feeling ſecret ſentiments - 


of compaſſion. His reſolute air, and manly 
manner, above all things interefted ber. 


IT is not by ſhedding tears, and 1 


complaints and lamentations, that an unfortunate 


perſon attracts the attention and intereſts the 


hearts of beholders. Courage and fortitude more 
effectually ſoften us, and we are ſeldom, ang 
but weakly inclined to pity thoſe who fink un- 


der their misfortunes. 


THERE is but a tort and eaſy wealth 
from pity to love. The gradation | is inſenſible. 


W e for — Was this woman's name, con- 


ceived 


< on 
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ceived the moſt violent paſſion for Cour/illac. He 
might eaſily have perceived this, by the particular 
Pains that ſhe took to alleviate his Captivity, 
But love had been the author of his ruin, and he 
was far from thinking that this cruel god would 
watch over him in a priſon. Inattentive and in- 
ſenſible to all the careſſes of his amorous keeper, 
he received them without gratitude and without 
diſdain, but with a coldneſs and an indifference 
that drove her to deſpair. She groaned heavily 
within herſelf, when ſhe learned the particular 
"puniſhment that was deſtined for this amiable 
young: man. 


"25 2.88 Waar,” ſaid the to herſelf, cc has love 
e formed him with ſo many and ſuch powerful 
„ charms, to ſuffer them to be all blafted by the 
- + barbarous hands of an executioner ? Shall the 
<< fire of theſe beautiful eyes be put out, and his 
heart rendered unſuſceptible of that tender 
“ paſſion that burns in my breaſt? No. I can- 
- © not endure the thoughts of it.“ 


SHE returned immediately in a fit of 
diſtraction to the priſon of Counſillac, whom 
ſhe found plunged in «che and nahe e 
=: "0 fa £31 ney: 


« Yours 
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<« Youns Chriſtian,” ſaid the to him, © your 
« country gave me birth, and your religion was 
« the religion of my infancy. I am of French 
tc extraction, and was once a Chriſtian, as you 


« are now. I love and cheriſh fill the people | 


« of the country of my nativity ; and it is this 
« juſt attachment which inſpires me with the 
« deſign of ſuatching you from the puniſhment 
« to which you are ſentenced. May this goad 
< office be confidered as ſome reparation for the 
« crime which I committed in abjuring the 
< Chriſtian faith, and ſtifling the ſtrong remon- 


« ftrances of my conſcience. This very night 
« you ſhall be a free man; I will run all riſks 


* to effect your eſcape. Nor need you fear 


that the danger and terrible conſequences of 


« this undertaking will deſcend immediately upon 
«© me. The anger of the Bey will fall entirely 


e upon my huſband. He is a wretch that does not £3 
« deſerve to live; he fills my life with bitterneſs 


« and vexation, and treats me, in a word, as if 


«© was the very meaneſt of ſlaves. I remember Ip 


e that I was a Chriſtian. myſelf, and I fhall 


ce have no kind of ſcruple about ruining A bar- I 
ee barous Muſſulman, to ſave an innocent and 


© an unfortunate Chriſtian.” EI 


35 CovnsiLiac 
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. CovursiLLac ſcarce gave himſelf the ſmalleſt 
trouble to find out the true motive that intereſted 
this woman in his affairs; all that he concerned 
himſelf about, was to ſeize and improve the fair 
occaſion that Heaven offered for his deliverance 


from ſlavery, and his eſcape from a kind of pu- 


niſhment, the conſequence of which appeared to 
him more ie than death 1 | 


Tux tower in which he was ſhut up, Was 
built upon a baſtion that ſtretcheda little way into 
the ſea. Towards the cloſe of the day, his kind, 
officious keeper came to find out her impatient 
priſoner. She conducted him by dark ſtairs, to 
the very top of the tower. She had prepared a 
Tope on purpoſe for him, and a boat, manned 
with four excellent rowers, waited for him at the 
foot of the baſtion. 


"rn 1STIAN,” ſaid ſhe to W they 3 
4e you ſee every thing favours your eſcape: re- 
| «« turn ſafe to your country and mine; and ſome- 
times think kindly of the poor woman who 
< reſtores you this night to your liberty. Alas! 
£ ſhe muſt in all probability be doomed to the 
. miſeries from which ſhe now delivers you.” 


| CounsLac 
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conte teſtified his gratitude.i in mt 
words. He ſlid down the rope with haſte and 
alacrity, and got into the boat unperceived. It 
conveyed him on board a Spaniſh veſſel, which 
was luckily at that time in the road. But Cour- 
fillac ſighed heavily when he obſerved the blazing 
lights of the ſeraglio, which INE" the dear 
object of his love. 


THE Spaniſh captain was a mild, ſociable man. 
The roughneſs of his employment had no kind 
of influence upon his character, He was a gay, 
chearful, complaiſant companion: he treated his 
inferiors with humanity, his equals with polite- 
neſs, and ſtrangers with ' generoſity. "Theſe ac- 
compliſhments were the more eſtimable and meri- 
torious in this mariner, as they are but Aang to 
be found in . men. | | 


Tus captain derived theſe 8 accom- 
pliſhments, not ſo much from a long and exten- 
five commerce with the world, which ĩt is not of 
itſelf ſufficient to confer ; he owed his urbanity 
and his ſocial qualities more to a liberal eduea- 
tion, and to his cultivation of literature and - 
ſcience; which, when proſecuted with taſte, 
and without pedantry, almoſt always give this 

. | O 2 De caft 
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caſt to the character. This extraordinary ſea- 
- officer joined to his knowledge of the belles 
lettres, ſingular fkill in aſtronomy, and 2 
. thorough acquaintance with the theory of navi- 
_ gation, and all naval affairs. In a word, he was 
deeply ſkilled in ſundry branches of abſtruſe 
ſcience, of which little and weak minds can 
only admit a very general and ſuperficial tincture. 
He was charmed to meet in Courfulac, a man 
| who could converſe. with him upon ſubjects 


that had employed the greateſt part of his 


thoughts and leiſure time. He careſſed him 
greatly; kept him conſtantly at his own table; 
and gave him hopes of procuring him in Sparn, 
ſome eſtabliſhment worthy of bim. But theſe fine, 

ideal expectations ſoon vaniſhed, like a cloud of 
| * which the winds diſperſe through the air. 


5 was the fate of Courſillac to be the ſport of 


the ſea, as well as the ſport of fortune. They 


were already within view of the coaſts of Cata- 
lonia, when two Algerine corſairs gave chace ta 
the Spaniſh veſſel. Every conſideration indueed 
them to avoid, at any rate, an enemy whole 
forces were vaſtly ſuperior to theirs. 


Tun Spaniſh captain, who was perfectly ac- 
PII with the — of Catalonia, hogs ſo very 
i near 
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near them, that the corſairs durſt not venture 
to follow him. But a ſudden blaſt of wind fur- 
priſed him in this fituation, and forced his 


veſſel with ſo much violence againſt the rocks, 
that it was daſhed to pieces. 


THe worthy Spaniard would not quit his 
ſhip until he had ſeen his whole crew ſafe into 
the boat, and particularly his dear Courfillace 
He ſat upon the wreck of his veſſel, and iſſued 
his orders with a preſence of mind that was truly 
noble and heroic. He never once ſeemed to 
dream of ſaving himſelf from the ſhipwreck. He 
was the victim of his own humanity.. The fea 
ſwallowed him up. 


CouRsILLAC would have thrown himſelf into 
the waves, to have ſaved him, if poſſible, But he 
was forcibly withheld: from doing it; and he ſaw 
the moſt eſtimable of men perifh. before his eyes, 
without being able to give him the ſlighteſt aſſiſt- 
ance, He conceived. ſuch indignation at the 
barbarous ſailors, who had ſeen unmoved their brave 
captain periſh, without endeavouring in the leaſt 
to aſſiſt him, that he preſently ſeparated himſe!f 
from them, after reproaching them ſeverely with 
their ingratitude. But they mocked and — 
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"At him and his reproaches, and ſet out, following 
the courſe of the coaſt, for the port of Carthagina. 
He alſo walked along the ſhore, but in an oppoſite 
direction, and without knowing whither he went. 
He fixed his eyes, bathed in tears, upon the 


rocks where he had ſeen his dear friend, the 


captain, expire. He wandered a great while 


along the ſhore; at laſt the tempeſt ſubſided, and 


was ſucceeded by a calm and ſerene day. 


CouRSILLAC perceived acroſs the rocks a nar- 
row winding path, that conducted to the top of 
.a rocky mountain, He entered it immediately, 
and crawled with difficulty and pain along the 


rocks. After many weariſome efforts, he arcived 
at laſt at the ſummit of this mountain, the height 


of which nad ſo greatly terrified him. 


 OvERPOWERED with: fatigue, and ſtill ſnud- 
dering at the thoughts of the danger which he 
had fe lately and fo narrowly eſcaped, he threw 
himſelf down diſconfolate, at the foot of a large 


and ſpreading oak, which the hand of nature 


had planted upon the very ſummit of this 
mountain. From this height he extended his 
view over the adjacent plain, which preſented a 
proſpect truly worthy of the obſervation of a 
8 9 = 
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Ix one was to call to mind the moſt beautiful. 
paintings which the antient poets have left us of 
the valley of Tempe, meadows enamelled with. 
flowers, little plantations of trees ſcattered here 
and there, fruitful fields, hills covered with 
flocks, &c. one would ſtill have but a very im- 

perfect idea of all the natural beauties and riches 
of the charming plain that was now the delight 
ful ſcene. of Cour fullac s obſervation. His eyes. 
wandered over it, and feaſted upon it with plea- 
ſure. He admired. infinitely what one might call. 
the vaſt induſtry and matchleſs ingenuity of na- 
ture, which ſeemed to have reared up this moun- 
tain on purpoſe to prevent the ſtormy winds. 
from apptoaching her favourite plain, where ſhe. 
had collected together, her fineſt OT and 
ber rareſt productions. 


| Az the foot of this mountain, between two: - 
rocks, he perceived a large arbour, ſurrounded 
by a garden, which contained in it all that the 
earth could produce, either uſeful. or agreeable. 
This. curious houſe was conſtructed with art, 
with elegance and taſte, and. Cour/ilac could not. 
imagine that it was the retreat of a ſimple ſhep- | 
herd. Whoever,” ſaid he, “ be the ingenious. 
mortal that has fixed his abode j in this aſylum, 
6 <* doubtleſs 
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« doubtleſs he will not ſcruple to ſhare it with 
« an unfortunate wretch, whom the mercileſs 
« tempeſt has thrown, ftripped of every thing, 
« upon this coaſt.” 


 - Hz deſcended immediately, and removed the 
| Night barrier, which ſerved rather for an orna- 
ment to the garden, than to render it inacceſſi- 
ble. He entered the rural houſe, which: he found 
_ adorned with every precious thing that either art 
could invent, or nature ſupply. Pictures, in 
the compoſition of which there were the fineſt 


ſhades, the moſt beautiful colours, and the boldeſt 


ſtrokes ; various maſterly pieces of ſculpture ; 
rare and curious plants without number, and all 
in the niceſt order, and trueſt taſte. In a word, 
every thing that he ſaw was a convincing proof 
that the ſolitary being, who inhabited this charm- 
ang retreat, was no ordinary man. 


Hz was buried in the Jelightful ination 

of theſe beauties, when he-ſaw the proprietor of _ 
the place enter. He appeared to be a man about 
eight and twenty; he had a noble and majeſtic 
air, a well-proportioned: ſhape, a piercing eye, 


was altogether a moſt interefting figure, and 3 
prepoſſeſſed every one in his favour. He was 
dreſſed * a plain ſhepherd, but even the fimpli- 


city 
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city and eaſy negligence of his dreſs, ſpread over 
his whole perſon inexpreſſible gracefulneſs. | 


e PARDON me,” ſaid Cour/illac to him, if I 
have had the temerity to intrude myſelf upon 
you; I imagined I ſhould have found you with- 


in. This incivility, I preſume, you will 
& think pardonable, when I have once informed 


you of my preſent ſituation. I am an unhappy 
% man, whom a ſtorm has thrown upon this 
* coaſt. I have been juſt able to drag myſelf 
along to your inchanting habitation, where I 
hope your generoſity will afford me ſome ac- 
e commodation. Every thing that I fee here 
* confirms me in this agreeable expectation, and 


d convinces me that I ſhall not claim in vain the 


* rights and privileges of humanity in diflvels.” 


« No,” replied his generous hoſt, 60 you 
c are not miſtaken ;-----you are a man and 
«in miſery, Theſe two conſiderations are 
ee equally dear to my heart. I regard all 
< men as my brethren. It is upon this principle, 
cc that I purſue my own felicity in promoting the 
ac happineſs of others. But you ſee nothing 
chere that indicates the conveniences of opu- 


“ lence, or the ſplendor of luxury. I admit on- 


„ly ſimple beauties into my retreat. My wants 
are always the bounds of my deſires. J poſſeſs 
2 only... 
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&« only the decent neceſſaries of life. Share them 
de with me and welcome. Be ſeated, J beſeech 
» IF you, and repoſe yourſelf after Nous va fa- 
ei tigues.” - | „ 
Hz prepared a frugal repaſt for FINN after 
which he conducted him to a ſmall apartment of 
his arbour, where there was a bed extremely neat 
and commodious, but neither curious nor coſtly, 
Courſillac threw himſelf upon * and fell 2 85 
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The Hiftory of the Philoſopher. —the fortunate 72 
| 2 Courſillac's Adventure. 


EXT morning when Ceurfillac awakened, 
he was ſurpriſed to find that he was left 
alone. He did not know what to think of the 
character of his whimſical, but amicable hoſt. 
He admired the confidence with which he left 
him maſter of his houſe. He found upon the 
table a breakfaſt prepared; but though he ima- 
gined, and imagined truly, that it was prepared 
for him, he went out to indulge his own re- 
flections in the garden, until his hoſt ſhould re- 
turn. He ſaw him return at laſt; and after 
mutual compliments, Cour/illac would fain learn 
from his own mouth to whom he was indebted 
for all theſe civilities. 


<« I wovLD not be thought,” ſaid he to him, 

“ to pry indiſcreetly into your private affairs, or 

to indulge an impertinent curioſity about what 

« you may think proper to conceal. But every 
| thing 
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ec ching that I ſee here evinces me perfectly, 
cc that you have not been born in this obſcurity. 
In vain would you endeavour to perſuade me 
sc of this. If no very important reaſon obliges 
& you to ſecrecy and concealment, I ſhould be 


<« greatly pleaſed to 2 the real hiſtory of your 


cc life,” 


«« You ſee,” replied his hoſt, na philoſopher, 
* who was long in queſt of happineſs, and who 
would never have found it, if his enemies had 
£© not pointed out the true road to it. 


« I was ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by my birth 


5. to have a place and conſiderable name in the 


<6 great world. If I had choſen to play the part 
4 affigned me upon this illuſtrious theatte, per- 
c haps I had merited, as many others have done, 
<« the ſuffrages of the vulgar, and perhaps at the 
«+ ſame time the contempt of the wiſe. But my 
e philoſophical humour tempted me early to re- 
c nounce a life of gaiety or buſineſs on ſo con- 
« ſpicuous a ſcene, I concerned. myſelf. no far- 


ther with the world, than only to ſtudy to 
4 diſcover the ſecret ſprings that ſet this vaſt 
„ machine in motion. So ſoon as I thought I 


c“ underſtood them tolerably, I retired from the 
"66 beau ene to live upon a ſmall eſtate that 
5 on — 


ES Gs _ a. - 
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ce wlad to my family; and from the depth 
« of my retreat and obſcurity I had the boldneſs _ 


« to inveigh ſeverely againſt the manners of the = * 


« times. The Inquiſition thundered terribly 
cc againſt my writings; ; and I had friendly notice 
cc privately conveyed to me, that my liberty it- 
« ſelf was in imminent danger. I withdrew, 
« therefore, precipitately, and came to find an 
« aſylum among theſe rocks. Here I found 
<« happineſs, and here I fixed my abode. I know 
cc that my abſence has calmed the fury of the 
cc cabals that were formed againſt me; and that 
« the Inquiſition has had for ſome time paſt, 
e and has now, more ſerious affairs, than to 
te purſue a philoſopher, whoſe ſole ambition and 
te pleaſure is, not to . but ou ö to TR 
6 Kaas | 


: «6 PerRHaPs I PIN now > thi myſelf at Ma- 
ce drid without any danger; and the authority 
e and influence of ſome powerful friends, might 

c at leaſt ballance the tumultuous rage of the 


* envious, But why ſhould I retire from this | 


<« defart, where I enjoy myſelf, and where ſoli- 


< tude offers me all the good things that I ſought _ 
ce for in vain upon the tempeſtuous ſea of the N 
6e world? 1 khow well the ſhelves and rocks of 
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ce it; and the many ſhipwrecks I -have ſeen, ; 


* have made me perfectly acquainted with it.— 
Neither the court nor the city have any thing 
l in them that appears to me worthy of my am- 
e bition. All that I now pretend to aim at is, 
< to maintain the empire that I have acquired 
over myſelf, I employ myſelf entirely in re- 
„ forming the defects and imperfections of na- 
 < ture, and thoſe that education may have ſuper- 
added to them. I ſound the depths of my own 
ce heart. I endeavour to find out the ſeeds of 
c“ my riſing paſſions, and tear up the deep roots 
<« of thoſe which habit has fortified. I nouriſh 


cc and improve my mind by reading works of ac- 


„ knowledged ſolidity; and ſometimes I cheer 


my imagination with the happy inventions of 


<« poetry. In a word, I labour to perfect my 


being; it is my only ſtudy; and 'tis the only 


6 Nag worthy of man.” 


CovRsILLAC reaſoned a long while with 
himſelf: he flattered the opinions that he had 
found out by his addreſs, and gained the phi- 


loſopher's confidence, at the expence of a little 


adulation. 


ce LAM 


IAM exceedingly thankful,” ſaid the Phi- 


loſopher, to the fury of the winds, which, in 
* throwing you upon this coaſt, procured me a 
« friend, worthy of my utmoſt regard and 
« efteem. It was a treaſure that was wanting 
to complete my felicity; for I muſt confeſs to 


« you, there were moments when I found my 


« ſolitude weariſome and diſguſtful. But now, 
<« that I enjoy your company, every day of my 


„life will paſs with enen and ſatis- 


« faction.” 


CovuRSILLAC determined to ſpend his whole 


life with this amiable recluſe; and to renounce 
for ever the vain pleaſures that intoxicate the 
people of the world. He imagined that he 
could bid defiance to Fortune in this retirement; 


at leaſt he flattered himſelf that ſhe would forget 


an unhappy wretch, whom a vagabond humour 


had made a long time the ſport of her caprices. - 


He recollected his adventures, his errors, and his 
faults; like a mariner, who, in a ſafe and peace - 


ful harbour, dreams over the dangers he has un- 


1 dergone. 


Tux philoſopher, at certain fixed hours went 


forth from their rural houſe, under the pretext of 


P 2 | enjoying 


* 


Ta. 
enjoying a ſolitary walk, and of contemplating 
in the environs the charming beauties of nature, 
He did not chuſe, he ſaid, to ſhare this pleaſure 


with any mortal. He appeared to be a perfect 


_ *Niggard of it, and would not ſuffer, by any 
means, Courſillac to r him in theſe 
excurſions. 


« ALLow me,“ ſaid he to him, * ſome mo- 
< ments of ſolitude; the ſlighteſt object is ca- 
<« pable of diverting my attention, and diſtracting 
my meditations. I muſt be entirely ſolitary to 
<< enter into myſelf, and to enjoy the ſweet and 


charming pleaſures of reflection. I beg, there- 


6 fore, that you would not follow me.” 


Tur Philoſopher withdrew; and  Cour/illac 
durſt not follow him. He was apprehenſive left. 
his officious preſence might break the thread of 
his ſublime reflections. He was far from ſuſ- 
| pecting the true motive of his peregrinations. At 
the times that he went out upon them, Cour/illac, 
out of reſpect and deference, was accuſtomed to 


retire into a deep grotto, | conſiderably off the 
road that the ſolitary Philoſopher was wont to, 


take. There he muſed ordinarily upon abſtruſe 
points. But the importunate image of the 


lovely Amelia would frequently obtrude itſelf 


upon 


( 3 1 


upon him, and divert the courſe of his reflections. 


« This is indeed a delightful abode,” would he 


ſay to himſelf; but it would be infinitely more 
beautiful if it were animated by the preſence of 
ce my ſweet ang. 5; | 


ALWAYS when he returned to the abode of 
the Philoſopher, he found him returned home, with 
his countenance inflamed, and pleaſure painted 
in his eyes. He was no longer the ſame creature: 
the joy with which his heart was intoxicatec', 
ſpread over his whole converſation and behaviour 
an inexpreſſible charm : his philoſophy became 
vaſtly more gracious and captivating ; it had 
nothing dark, or forbidding, or ungainly in it. 


He. ſeemed to be totally reeonciled to p eaſure, | 


and in love with life, 


— 


- 


Cous1LLAC continued long ignorant of the 
cauſe that produced in two hours lack an extra- 


ordinary alteration in the character of the philo- 


ſopher. He determined at laſt to trace him in 
his walks, and to be a ſpy upon his actions; but 


in ſuch a circumſpect way as to give him neither 


umbrage nor ſuſpicion. 


3 „ 
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T xt Philoſopher left him one very fine 
evening, under his ordinary pretext of abandon- 
ing himſelf freely and without witneſs to his own 

reflections. Courſillac marked the road that he 
took, and could not help obſerving many turns 
and deviations, that appeared to him fingular 
and ſuſpicious. He followed him with his eyes, 
and ſaw him turn into an alcove, formed by 
the hands of nature. He approached towards 
it unperceived, and placed himſelf in ſuch an 
advantageous ſituation, as that he could obſerve 
every thing that was done there. Don LV, 

for ſo the Philoſopher was named, threw himſelf 
upon a bed of graſs, enamelled with flowers. 
His countenance became gradually inflamed, 

agitation and impatience were very ſtrongly 
e in his eyes. 


„ WRaAr,“ ſaid 2 to himſelf, 6e is 
te this the viſage of a man abſorbed in thought 
e and meditation? No, ſurely. He appears to 
« me in the greateſt perturbation imaginable : 
<« and if I were to conjecture from appearances, 
« ] ſhould imagine a ſcene was ready to open, a 
13 which 1 "7 TOs” 19 


* N - 


- In 


Fol 


Ix fact he ſoon after obſerved a young woman 
haftening from the neighbouring village, in whom 
were united all the charms that nature could 
beſtow, without the affiſtance of art. One, how- 
ever, might obſerve in her dreſs, modeſt as it 


was, ſome little projects of gallantry; and it Was 5 


eaſy to read in her eyes a deſign of pleaſing, 
which ſhe could not poſſibly conceal. Her gait 

was majeſtic and eaſy ; her geftures had nothing 
aukward in them ; and from her appearance it 


lagers. Her ſmile was delicately fine, and he 
had nothing of that exceſſive fimplicity, that bart 
ders upon fillineſs and folly. She walked at a 
ſpeedy rate towards the alcove, where the Philo- 
ſopher lay expecting her. Her looks, which 


was viſible that ſhe had received a better educa- L = 
tion than falls commonly to the ſhare of vi- 4 


were timorous and reftleſs, ſhe threw anxiouſly _ 


every way, and ſeemed above all * to dread af 
detection. 8 | 


Don L**** flew to meet her, nidencind her 
with the moſt lively ardour, and carried her with 
him into the alcove. She ſeated herſelf upon a 

throne of flowers, which he had prepared for her, 
As for him, he firetched himſelf out at her feet, 


* himſelf on her . She ſuffered 
5 him 
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him to continue in this poſture, and Cour/illac 


concluded that their long and intimate acquaint- 


ance authoriſed this familiarity. He was placed 


at too great a diſtance to hear their diſcourſe; 


but their geſtures, their looks, and every thing 


evidently teſtified, that neither metaphyſical nor 


moral queſtions were the ſubjects of their con- 
verſation. 9-62 


or AnD fo,” aid he to himſelf, cc this Philo- 


ce ſopher has had the addreſs to throw a miſt 


< over my eyes, and to perſuade me, that he 
te ſeeks ſolitude only to meditats more freely. 
« Appearances deceived me; and I thought that 
« his heart was abundantly proof againſt the 


ee ſtorms that trouble vulgar ſouls. What I now 


« ſee convinces me, -that all men are ſubject to 


c the weak ne ſſes and infirmities of nature; and 
ec that the moſt haughty philoſopher pretends i in 
cc vain to free men from the yoke of their paſ- 
4c ſions. This example gives me ſome ſort of 
' << confidence; and from this time forward 5 
* Thall bluſh leſs for my errars.” | 


TAE night, which in theſe fine countries 


covers. very early the face of Heaven with its 


veil, ſeparated our two lovers. They parted 
with regret; and while they dale one another 
adieu, 


t m 1 


adieu, Courfillac ſlipped out of his concealment, i 
and haſtened to the habitation of the philoſopher, 
who came home ſoon after, with the confidence 


of a man who imagines that no e has diſ- 8 


covered us motions. 


Some Abs; after as Cour fillas walked in a mea- 
dow, he ſaw a man approach him, of an advanced 


age, mounted upon a horſe of a very beautiful 
colour, and accompanied with A numerous train 


of domeſtics. 


« Wnokvxx you be,” ſaid this reſpectable 


old man to Courſillac, as he ſaluted him, „ be | 


& not inſenſible to the fate of an unhappy father, 
e who has paſt from country to country in ſearch 
& of his ſon, My reſtleſs tenderneſs has put me 
&« upon a thouſand fruitleſs ſcents. At laſt I 
c have learned, with ſtrong circumſtances of 
c probability, that he has been ſeen upon this 
© coaſt, If, Sir, you could give me but the 


c ſmalleſt intelligence about him, you might 


« certainly depend upon ſharing that paternal 
« affetion which has made me a wanderer to 


« this place, and I ſhould ſpare no expence to 


 « contribute to your happineſs,” 
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He diſcovered that he was the father of Don 
L****, and importuned him to reveal to him 
the place of his retreat. Cour/illac heſitated ; he 
dreaded leſt his indiſcretion. might diſplonſs bis 


friend; but at laſt he could no longer reſiſt the 


j 


' 
. 
—_ 
. 


tears of an affectionate father, with whoſe forrow 
and emotion he very tenderly ſympathiſed. | 


„ CHEER up your heart,” ſaid he to him; 
e dry up the ſource of your tears; I undertake to 
e bring you to the amiable ſon, whoſe loſs you 
e deplore; and you will till find him, I aſſure 
« you, perfectly worthy of your higheſt love and 
& eſteem. He lives a ſolitary life in this neigh-_ 
„c bourhood, and his retreat has become the 
« aſylum of perſecuted virtue.” 


Tue worthy father wept at hearing the men- 
tion of his ſon's virtues. ** Conduct me,” ſaid 
he, „ towards him; I want above all things 
tc to ſes: him; I ſhall expire with joy in his 
« arms.“ 


- Tuxv- 


** 
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Tux v arrived at his curious hableatidds; ; they ; 
entered it together. The Philoſopher was not 
yet returned; love kept him with his amiable 
villager, engaged in inſpiring the paſſion that 
penetrated his inmoſt ſoul. Little did he expect 
or look for the very tender ſcene that nature 
had prepared for him. | 


He returned at laſt ; but judge of his ſurprize 
at ſeeing again a father, whoſe wrath he dreaded 
above all things. They long looked ateachotherin 
ſilence. The ſon prepared himſelf to receive, as 
became him, the reproaches which his own heart 
had frequently . him RIO 


CouRsILLAC, the fole ſpectator of this ſcene, 
was ftruck as filent and as ſpeechleſs as the actors 
_ themſelves were; and the three together made a 
fine and ſtriking Few of PRINCE) 


Tu father at laſt broke this affectin g ſilence, 
and ſpoke to his ſon in ſuch a grave and ſerious 
manner, as plainly diſcovered neither exceſſive 
anger, nor miſplaced and ill-judged weakneſs. 


ce My. 


, 


„ 


« My ſon,” ſaid he to him, for I am Rill | 


4. pleaſed to call you by this dear name, your 
e errors have not yet effaced you from my 


c heart, I am ſtill your father; and I have like- 
ce wiſe a right to be your judge. You have had, 
6 ſhall I ſay the temerity, or the intrepidity, to 
& broach very dangerous opinions. The perſe- 
<« cution of a rigorous and terrible tribunal laid 


cc you under the neceſlity of flying, in order to 


cc Jet the ferment of the public, incenſed and 
ce prejudiced againſt you, ſubſide. I was not in 


cc the leaſt ſurprize at your making your eſcape: 


ce J was ſenſible it was a proper and a neceſſary 
60 ſtep. But why would you conceal from me 
ec the place of your retreat? Did you not 
* know my heart? Have I merited this diftruſt?” 

Don Less felt the full weight of this re- 
proach. He bluſhed, and owned his love for 


the young villager. The father, in ſpite of his 


Spaniſh pride, conſented to their marriage, It 
was celebrated at Madrid, where Courſillac met 


again with his ſiſter, and his dear Amelia, whom 


Det igni had carried off from the Bey's ſeraglio. 
He eſpouſed his Amelia, and Agatha was Joined i in 


_ N bonds of wedlock with Dorigni. - 


fd 


Dow Les heaped favours upon them; and 
they were n becauſe they were become 
wiſe. 
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